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Oberlin 
College 
selects 
some 
presidents, 
1889-1902 


by W.E. Bigglestone 
Oberlin College Archivist 


€€C1 0 you see the long dreaded is 
on us,” wrote Librarian Azariah 
Root, 84. The College finally 
had to address itself to the selection 
of a successor to its beloved third 
president, James Fairchild (A.B. 
1838). Mr. Fairchild had served 
since 1866 and, believing he should 
step down at age 70, had placed his 
resignation before the trustees in Jan- 
uary 1888. He had also asked the 
trustees to appoint their share of a 
joint committee to nominate the next 
president. Because no action resulted, 
Mr. Fairchild renewed his request 
more forcefully a year later and this 
time the trustees acted by appointing 
a committee of three, with Dr. Lucian 
C. Warmer (A.B. 1865) as its head. 
The faculty responded by electing 
two men, one from the College and 
one from the Seminary. They asked 
Mr. Fairchild to be the third man on 
the committee and to act as its chair- 
man. 

Prof. Root’s comment was most ap- 
propriate. The 24 trustees wanted 
the faculty to unanimously select a 
man for them, but the faculty was not 
united enough to do so. In addition 
to the personality differences that 
were present, some feared that unless 
an Oberlin-trained person was chosen, 
the new president would not under- 
stand Oberlin. Since 1835 internal af- 
fairs of the College had been man- 
aged by the faculty and there were 


This article is reprinted from the 
Spring 1973 issue of Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly, a publication of the Mau- 
mee Valley Historical Society, 


particular attitudes in favor of coed- 
ucation, bible study and class prayer 
and against fraternities and the use of 
tobacco and alcohol. As one faculty 
member wrote, because he believed 
recent appointments had been made 
largely from non-Oberlin trained peo- 
ple, “if Oberlin is not to break im- 
mediately utterly and_ irrevocably 
with all her past it seems to me es- 
sential that the next president be a 
thorough Oberlin man.” 

Only two members of the faculty 
were strong candidates among their 
peers. These were Profs. John M. El- 
lis and Henry Churchill King. To a 
degree Ellis, professor of mental phi- 
losophy and rhetoric, was the favorite 
of older members, and King, then 
teaching mathematics, of the younger. 
Ellis, born in 1831, had received his 
Oberlin A.B. in 1851 and was gradu- 
ated from the Seminary in 1857. He 
had taught at Oberlin since 1858 and 
was President Fairchild’s choice as 
the man to succeed him. King, born 
the year Ellis started teaching at 
Oberlin, received his Oberlin A.B. in 
1579 and B.D. in 1882. He had taught 
at Oberlin since [879 except for time 
spent at Harvard working for his M.A. 

When it became obvious that una- 
nimity was not to be reached, the 
trustee committee then spent an af- 
ternoon asking faculty members four 
questions: 1. Did they prefer King or 
Ellis? 2. Would they favor bringing 
a person from entirely outside the 
Oberlin faculty or alumni? 3, Would 
they suggest other candidates? 4. 
Could they work heartily if either 
King or Ellis was chosen? In return 
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they learned the division to be 11 for 
King and eight for Ellis, but there 
was little enthusiasm for King. The 
great majority were against an out- 
sider. Among those suggested as 
other candidates were non-Oberlinian 
Charles F. Thwing of Minneapolis, 
Rey. James Brand of the First Church 
in Oberlin, and former Oberlin pro- 
fessor Judson Smith. In general the 
faculty felt they could work heartily 
if either Ellis or King was selected 
except that Prof. Frank H. Foster of 
the Seminary said he could not work 
with Ellis. Since the interviews made 
it evident the faculty could not act 
as a unit, the committee members 
next wrote to members of the faculty 
and others asking them to suggest 
names of any persons they wished, 
Oberlin connected or not. 

Although the college had never 
been under denominational control, 
its ties were Congregational. Prof. 
Foster had suggested Congregational 
minister Thwing because he favored 
neither Ellis nor King. Yet he wrote 
his friend Thwing that he was “afraid 
that the old Oberlin fanaticism will 
so far get the upper hand that your 
name will never get a fair consider- 
tion.” Foster felt strongly about be- 
ing an outsider. He was the first per- 
son on the faculty to hold the Ph.D. 
and he had not been Oberlin-trained. 
In any case, Thwing never received 
wide support, and the next year he 
accepted the presidency of Western 
Reserve. Among alumni who wrote 
to express themselves a few favored 
James Brand, or Judson Smith, but no 
important movements for them de- 
veloped. 

Opposition arose to each name sug- 
gested. One educator offered Prot. 
W. G. Ballantine's name. Although 
not Oberlin trained, Ballantine had 
been a member of the Seminary 
Faculty since 1878. Soon an 1879 
Seminary graduate was protesting the 
consideration of anyone, Ballantine 
included, who had not received at 
least a portion of his training in Ober- 
lin. He wrote that it would be a re- 
flection on the institution “if after all 
these years a graduate or former stu- 
dent” could not be found to succeed 
President Fairchild. Oberlin should 
have a man who represented “the 
spirit of the past.” 

A few favored a short-term ap- 
pointee. To avert the danger of the 
young taking over, an 185] graduate 
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and member of the Board of Trustees 
suggested that Fairchild remain as 
president emeritus while Ellis was ap- 
pointed acting president. To give the 
young King a chance to develop so he 
could take over, one professor sug- 
gested a temporary appointee, name 
not disclosed. The Oberlin Review 
favored a temporary appointment that 
would allow time to find a man fit to 
step into the shoes of Fairchild. 

In June 1889 the trustees finally ac- 
cepted the president’s resignation 
and agreed to the faculty’s request 
for more time to reach unanimity of 
recommendation. That fall the fac- 
ulty decided to take a series of con- 
fidential ballots without discussion — 
one at each weekly faculty meeting — 
that would be counted but not an- 
nounced. Members wishing to dis- 
cover how the voting went were to 
inquire of the clerk or his one assis- 
tant who counted and then destroyed 
the ballots. The informal voting did 
nothing to change the picture. On 
Oct. 30, the first ballot showed King 
still the favorite and Ellis second. 
This voting lasted until January 1890, 
when a formal ballot had to be taken 
to forward to the trustees. The re- 
sults, 16 for King and seven for Ellis, 
were sent to the trustees with a state- 


President Fairchild and his horse 
at the southwest corner 
of Tappan Square. 


ment that the faculty members had 
“frankly expressed their preferences” 
and were ready to accept “whatever 
candidate the trustees may elect.”! 
Despite a lack of enthusiasm for 
the man, a short-lived stampede then 
developed for J. G. W. Cowles, A.B. 
1856, Seminary 1859, Cleveland busi- 
nessman, trustee since 1874 and one 
of the three-man trustee committee to 
nominate a president. Twenty-two 
faculty members signed a communi- 
cation to the effect that since the 
trustees might hesitate to select either 
King or Ellis the signers could sup- 
port Cowles. Because a few of the 


1. General Faculty Minutes, Jan. 16, 
1890. pp. 158-159 and Trustee Minutes, Jan. 
22, 1890, pp. 88-89. Faculty voting did not 


reflect the opinions of teachers in the Conser- 
vatory. With the exception of the director 
of the Conservatory, its faculty did not re- 
ceive membership in the General Faculty 


until 1892-1893. 


trustees were not for him and Cowles 
himself was reluctant, he did not re- 
ceive enough votes and the board de- 
cided to postpone a decision until 
June 1890. Once again the trustees 
asked the faculty to suggest names, 
this time requesting the first, second 
and third choices. 

A leader of the trustees and the 
head of the three-man presidential 
committee was Lucian C. Warner. A 
physician who had attained financial 
success in part as an officer of the 
Warner Brothers Co., manufacturers 
of corsets, Dr. Warner and his wife 
had generously supported Oberlin. 
One of their larger gifts had been 
Warner Hall, erected in the mid 
1880's. Early in the search Dr. War- 
ner had strongly endorsed Merrill E. 
Gates, president of Rutgers. Michael 
Strieby, A.B. 1888 and 45 years a trus- 
tee, also came to favor Gates. After 
waiting in vain for the faculty to act 
in unison these two men decided it 
was up to them. Their efforts re- 
sulted in late June 1890 in a commit- 
tee of two, Trustee H. M. Tenney and 
Prof. Albert A. Wright, visiting Rut- 
gers to learn what more they could 
about Gates. Impressions were favor- 
able. At the trustee meeting the end 
of June, Warner, Strieby and Tenney 
reported upon Gates’ qualifications. 
The 18 trustees present took an in- 
formal ballot and found eight for El- 
lis, six for Gates and four for Cowles. 
A formal ballot followed, and _ al- 
though Ellis had held his eight, Gates 
received that number also. One per- 
son voted for Cowles and one for Bal- 
lantine. A second formal ballot put 
Gates ahead with ten while Ellis re- 
mained at eight. Six members then 
asked to switch and the final vote be- 
came 16 for Gates and two for Ellis. 

Apparently King, then 32, was just 
too young. He did not receive one 
vote from the trustees. They were 
not of his era. Over half of them had 
attended Oberlin and of these only 
two had been enrolled as recently as 
1866, the year Fairchild’s administra- 
tion began. After repeatedly asking 
for faculty direction, the trustees 
completely ignored the favorite. 

The faculty had not previously 
been canvassed regarding Gates. They 
were called to a meeting June 30 and 
listened to various trustees speak of 
him and recount the facts of his selec- 
tion, After the trustees left the meet- 
ing the 21 members present voted to 


send a message to Gates unanimously 
concurring in his election and pledg- 
ing him their hearty support. 

Of course, the faculty had known 
what was in the wind. The Review, 
which had previously complained of 
the inability of the trustees to select 
a president, also knew about Gates. 
The day after the election the Review 
appeared with his photograph and bi- 
ography under the heading “Our New 
President.” The material had been 
thoughtfully supplied by trustees 
Warner, Strieby and Tenney. 

The trustees had also arranged for 
President-elect Gates to visit Oberlin 
immediately to examine College and 
town and be examined in return. It 
was commencement time and an ex- 
cellent opportunity for him to be 
viewed by faculty, alumni and towns- 
people. On July 2 he sat beside Ex- 
president Fairchild at the alumni 
dinner and made a pleasant speech. 
He was on the stand during com- 
mencement exercises and afterwards 
a reception was held so all who 
wished could meet him. The third 
of July the faculty held a reception in 
his honor. He spent the balance of 
that day looking about the town and 
meeting people. Merrill E. Gates re- 
turned to Rutgers a great success. He 
had captivated Oberlin. The faculty 
even voted to “renew the action taken 
at first upon the representation of our 
trustees’ and pledged him “our cor- 
dial and unanimous support.” 

Despite their desire to have Gates 
the trustees had not received from 
him any agreement to accept if 
elected. Beyond this, they informed 
him that he need not decide hastily. 
Gates went home to deliberate, “daily 
and hourly seeking guidance,” saying 
God would direct him to the proper 
decision. The longer he sought guid- 
ance the better he looked. Alumni, 
students, trustees and faculty mem- 
bers wrote to him. Adelia A. F. 
Johnston, head of the women’s de- 
partment, asked alumni to urge Gates 
to accept. In one week in mid-July 
James Fairchild spent a night with 
him and three trustees plus Prof. 
Johnston visited him. 

Amherst College then gave him 
more reason “to seek guidance” by se- 
lecting Merrill Gates for its president, 
also without assurance that he would 
accept. Its action spurred trustees 
Warner, Strieby and A. L. Barber to 


hold an Aug. 2 conference with Gates 
at which time they learned that the 
$3000 salary Oberlin offered was not 
sufficient. Warner and Barber, caught 
up in the great enthusiasm that had 
grown for Gates and by Amherst’s 
audacity in competing for him, of- 
fered to pay an additional $1,000 to- 
ward his salary until such time as the 
trustees might see fit to assume it. 
Gates countered by asking that his 
salary begin Sept. 1 and that he be 
allowed to go to Europe in October 
and stay there through the following 
summer traveling, resting and study- 
ing educational systems. However, 
Gates was still not ready “to say ex- 
plicitly that I will come to Oberlin if 
this arrangement is sanctioned by the 
Board.” A year of foreign travel with 
his family just happened to be one of 
the inducements suggested to keep 
him at Rutgers. 

Dr. Warner wanted to know the 
sentiments of others. The faculty was 
divided as usual. At a special meet- 
ing of ten members one was strongly 
opposed and three were strongly in 
favor. The opinions of the other six 
lay somewhere between these ex- 
tremes. Apparently Dr. Warner 
heard favorably from a sufficient num- 
ber of faculty and trustees to assure 
Gates that the increased salary and 
year in Europe were bona fide offers. 

Gates finally made up his mind. On 
Aug. 20 he submitted to Oberlin’s 
treasurer expenses of $45.49 for his 
early July trip. Eight days later he 
declined to become Oberlin’s presi- 
dent. “Long and prayerful considera- 
tion” led him to see that the new en- 
vironment and the task of raising 
money for the Ohio college were not 
what Providence intended. Instead, 
Providence led him to Amherst. Re- 
actions of faculty and others ranged 
from regret to relief. Dan Bradley, 
82, wrote the Review that Oberlin 
had lost nothing “because a man who 
had presided over 199 undergradu- 
ates in New Jersey would not come 
so far west as Ohio to take charge of 
1700 of the flower of the land for fear 
of the ague or the Indians.” A re- 
buttal defense of Gates caused Brad- 
ley to reply that he would withdraw 
his complaints about Gates if the trus- 
tees would not again put his alma 
mater “into the awkward position of 
the plain, honest Western lad who is 
jilted by the sea-shore coquette.” The 
Review put its sentiments into the 
following news item: “It is announced 
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that President Gates is about to write 
a series of articles for Youth’s Com- 
panion on “How to choose a College!’ 
President Gates is certainly eminently 
fitted for the task.” 

After three months of inactivity the 
situation reverted to the status quo 
ante when the trustees again asked 
the faculty to recommend a candidate. 
They responded this time by appoint- 
ing Profs. A. A. Wright, Root and 
Fenelon B. Rice to make a further 
search. This committee was chosen 
because a number of faculty members 
considered the field outside Oberlin 
never to have been sufficiently exam- 
ined. The committee members dil- 
igently sought suggestions from a 
wide variety of persons while keep- 
ing a special lookout for teachers in 
the better colleges and for Congrega- 
tional clergymen. The alliterative trio 
went interviewing for a week in the 
Boston and New York areas and four 
days in Chicago and Ann Arbor. At 
the end of their labors they recom- 
mended the Rev. Henry Hopkins of 
Kansas City and Prof. Francis W. 
Kelsey of Michigan. When Prof. 
Wright read their lengthy report to 
the faculty on Jan. 21, 1891, he con- 


2. In the long run Amherst lost. Gates 
turned out to be successful neither as presi- 
dent nor as an individual. See Thomas H. 
LeDuc’s Piety and Intellect at Amherst Col- 
lege, Columbia University Press, 1946, p. 137 
and Martin’s “Reminiscences” p. 16. 
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cluded that the only suggestion the 
committee had to make was “that 
some little time be given for the con- 
sideration of the facts presented in 
this report, and for farther inquiry, 
by members of the faculty, if they so 
desire... 

The faculty did not so desire. At 
a caucus the next day those present 
felt so strongly their need to unite 
they agreed first, that selection of an 
outside candidate was impracticable 
and second, that the matter would be 
settled. Thus on Jan. 23 the faculty 
took a series of votes. Ellis backers 
gave up after six rounds because they 
numbered only four. King’s ten sup- 
porters held out for three more bal- 
lots and then all twenty-seven pres- 
ent united in the unanimous nomina- 
tion of 43-year-old W. G. Ballantine. 
The trustees were finally to be given 
what they had always sought and he 
was elected at their meeting five days 
later. 

Seminary teacher Ballantine, for 
some years one of Oberlin’s most dis- 
tinguished professors, seemed an ex- 
cellent selection. Many people would 
have agreed with the Oberlin Review 
when it congratulated “the faculty on 
their good judgment, the trustees on 
their good sense, the students on their 
good fortune.” William Gay Ballan- 
tine brought “the advantages of an 
outsider and the qualifications of an 
Oberlin man.” 


The W. College St. business section 
in the late 1890's. 


The Ballantine administration 
proved to be much less than the suc- 
cess that had been expected of it. 
The main reasons were beyond the 
president’s control because they were 
financial products of the Panic ot 
1893 that left the College badly in 
need of money he could not provide. 
During the June 22, 1896, meeting of 
the board the president submitted his 
resignation to take effect two days 
later. The trustees, taken by surprise, 
accepted. 

First to act in seeking a replace- 
ment was Trustee Merritt Starr, 775, 
who began a campaign among board 
and faculty members for William De- 
Witt Hyde, president of Bowdoin 
College. His efforts culminated in 
Hyde’s quiet visit to Oberlin early in 
September. Nothing further resulted 
and it is not known whether Hyde 
turned down Oberlin or Oberlin re- 
jected Hyde. 

Activities of the trustees from Oc- 
tober 1896 through March 1897 made 
two facts evident. A majority of them 
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President Barrows’ funeral. 


believed only a non-Oberlinian would 
be capable of bringing the much 
needed financial support and no mem- 
ber of the faculty other than Prof. 
King was even considered. Dan Brad- 
ley, now a trustee, summarized feel- 
ings when he said, “The board has 
practically decided that we go to the 
outside .. . A good many men on the 
outside feel that we made a mistake 
a few years ago in taking a good 
teacher from the faculty and putting 
him into the presidency.” 

The strongest advocate for an out- 
sider was Lucian Warner, once again 
chairman of the trustee committee to 
suggest persons for the presidency. 
This time he was out to land Rey. 
William F. Slocum, the 45-year-old 
president of Colorado College. War- 
ner wanted him despite his admission 
that he was strongly attached to his 
work in Colorado. Slocum gave War- 
ner no assurance he would accept al- 
though he did say he would give the 
position careful consideration if it 
were offered. 

At the June meeting the presiden- 
tial committee put Slocum’s name be- 
fore the trustees. During the ensuing 
discussion two points caused some 
hesitancy. The first, that he might be 
a supporter of socialist George Davis 
Herron was believed by all but one 
to be untrue. The second, that he 
might not accept, was also believed 
by all but one to be untrue because 
Slocum was elected to the presidency 
by a vote of 16 with one abstention. 
After making the call unanimous they 
decided to offer Slocum the same 
$4,000 salary he was then receiving. 
The fact that he did not smoke and 
that regulations at Colorado College 
were almost as strict as those at Ober- 
lin were strong points in his favor. 

It was almost 1899 all over again. 
The faculty sent an expression of sup- 
port to Slocum along with their hope 
that he would accept. Dr. Warner 
explained to a meeting of the Alumni 
Association why President Slocum 
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had been selected and its members 
pledged him their “loyal and hearty 
support.” Two days after his selec- 
tion the Oberlin Review appeared 
with a photograph and biographical 
sketch of the president-elect, written 
by Lucian T. Warner, 98, son of Lu- 
cian C. Warner. Slocum was asked 
not to make a hasty decision and he 
did not. He visited Oberlin and care- 
fully considered the offer for 64 days. 
On Aug. 25, 1897, he finally informed 
the trustees that he had been con- 
firmed “in the feeling I had before 
your call came, that my work in Coi- 
orado College is not yet so far ad- 
vanced that it is right for me to leave 
it.” The Review, looking for a bright 
side, told the students that Slocum’s 
declination did not affect them in the 
least because “any hope for improve- 
ment in the equipment and endow- 
ment of the college would hardly ma- 
terialize in the next few years at any 
rate.” 

Back again at the starting gate, the 
trustees appointed H. M. Tenney 
vice-chairman of the committee on 
the presidency, because Dr. Warner 
was to begin a world tour in October. 
The committee, after making a sec- 
ond unsuccessful approach to a Pres- 
byterian minister in Plainfield, N.J., 
brought three names to the board in 
March 1898: Rey. John Henry Bar- 
rows of Chicago, Prof. M. W. Jacobus 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary 
in Connecticut, and YMCA represen- 
tative John R. Mott. Discussion 
proved Mott the favorite and, after 
being contacted, Dr. Warner cabled 
his approval. The committee was au- 
thorized to negotiate with whomever 


of the three it considered most suit- 
able and available, with the under- 
standing that their nominee would 
be selected by the board. 

When the committee approached 
Mott it learned he would not accept. 
It then inquired of Jacobus and re- 


ceived the same reply. In the mean- 
time Trustee Starr had secured in- 
formation purporting to show that 
Barrows would probably find more 
ways of spending money than of ob- 
taining it and his name was dropped. 
Expectations were raised briefly by 
interest in a professor from Yale who 
came to look at Oberlin. When he 
followed the lead of Mott and Jaco- 
bus it was evident to all how serious 
the selection process had become. 
To break the impasse the vice 
chairman of the committee on the 
presidency asked the chairman of the 
committee if he would accept the 
presidency. The members of the 
board generally favored the idea be- 
cause ten of the 16 present spoke out 
for him while only one man was 
openly against him. Jacob Dolson 
Cox, who held Dr. Warner in great 
affection and esteem, said that if War- 
ner were selected it would always be 
claimed that he was picked solely be- 
cause the College needed money so 
badly. Cox knew the word was out 
that Oberlin was looking for someone 
to get it out of a financial hole and 
the person accepting would probably 
be judged on his work as a fund 
raiser rather than an educator. Cox 
also feared faculty reaction. He said 
that “there has been a little feeling 
that the board of trustees had rather 
a contemptuous notion of their man- 
agement of affairs, Oftentimes things 
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came up in which they felt that we 
were not considerate enough of their 
judgment. Once or twice Dr. War- 
ners name had been used in that con- 
nection in such a way that I have 
felt that he rather embodied in person 
that idea on the part of the faculty.” 

Yet the trustees were deeply em- 
barrassed by the rebuffs from schol- 
ars and by their great need for funds. 
Dr. Warner understood Oberlin’s 
problems, was a man of business who 
should be able to raise money, could 
spend the time and would probably 
only serve a few years until a long- 
term president could be found. They 
awaited only his agreement to elect 
him to the presidency. Although 
Giles W. Shurtleff, 59, was certain he 
would not accept, Cox must have 
breathed easier when after a two-day 
wait Dr. Warner declined the posi- 
tion. 

In August 1898 alumni in Chicago 
again brought up the name of John 
H. Barrows. The Rev. Mr. Barrows 
had been suggested without effect by 
at least one alumnus not long after 
President Ballantine’s __ resignation, 
then rediscovered earlier in 1898, in- 
vestigated and discarded. Barrows 
was known to almost everyone by 
reputation as a Presbyterian minister 
long in the Chicago area. He had 
been chairman of a committee on Re- 
ligious Congresses of the 1893 World’s 
Columbian Exposition and it was un- 
der the auspices of this committee 
that the successful adventure in reli- 
gious tolerance, the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, had been held. Since that 
time he had lectured at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in India, Germany 
and Japan, and was presently speak- 
ing in the U.S. He also had a tenu- 
ous Oberlin connection. Both _ his 
parents had attended Oberlin and he 
had graduated from Olivet which had 
been founded by John J. Shipherd. 

Dr. Warner and others interviewed 
Barrows and decided he was the man 
Oberlin needed. He was invited to 
speak in Oberlin and on Nov. 3, while 
a number of trustees sat conspicuous- 
ly on the platform or among the au- 
dience, gave the Thursday Lecture on 
the topic, “The Christian Conquest of 
Asia.” A piqued faculty wife thought 
it should have been titled “The Uni- 
verse and Its Relations to Everything 
Else, as seen by Myself,” but a history 
professor who agreed that Barrows 
had said very little did note his fine 
presence and voice and “great spread 
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eagle style.” Barrows remained in 
Oberlin to preach at both the First 
and the Second Churches the follow- 
ing Sunday and during the interval 
newspapers in Chicago and Cleveland 
announced that he would be asked 
to become the next president. Ten 
days later Dr. Warner called for a 
special meeting of the board to be 
held as soon as possible. At this spe- 
cial meeting, Nov. 29, 1898, the 16 
trustees present unanimously elected 
on the first ballot a man who had al- 
ready indicated that he would accept. 
Dr. Warner had been asked by the 
faculty to present what facts he had 
regarding Barrows and he had spoken 
to them on the 28th. The history pro- 
fessor, reflecting an attitude held by 
more than just himself, was unhappy 
because none of the letters of recom- 
mendation Dr. Warner had read were 
written by educators and after the 
election he noted that “the faculty 
sent as hearty a message to him as 
they could.” The formal tender of 
the position and its acceptance were 
completed in December. 

Throughout the preceding 2% years, 
the trustees had been faced with the 
problem of finding a man who would 
fit into the Oberlin scheme of things. 
Some of them believed in an “Oberlin 
idea” or “Oberlin spirit” that set the 
College apart from the rest of the 
world. Those who did were not in 
agreement among themselves as to 
just what the idea meant and they 
were even more at odds with others 
who gave little support to the notion. 
Among the believers was Giles Shurt- 
leff, former faculty member and treas- 
urer of the College. This fearless 
hero of the Civil War interpreted it 
as doing what was right because it 
was right. He knew Oberlin’s “pecu- 
liar idea” had not died with the abo- 
lition of slavery for which much of 
the community had worked so long 
and hard. It lived, for example, in 
Oberlin’s temperance activities. To 
Shurtleff it was “old-fashioned, down- 
right honesty, leaving the conse- 
quences with the Lord.” A modified 
view was held by Oberlin minister H. 
M. Tenney, an Amherst graduate. He 
thought Oberlin had an idea, but it 
“has not had a patent right on it.” 
Tenney also realized the faculty was 
not in agreement on the idea because 
among them were “graduates of 


Oberlin that are just as tired of tem- 
perance as any of the new men.” 
Merritt Starr was scornful of those 
who insisted a man had to be thor- 
oughly imbued with the Oberlin idea 
before he would make a good presi- 
dent. To Starr this was wrong be- 
cause Oberlin was a part of the edu- 
cational world and not a group of 
“peculiar people set apart and chosen 
out from the body of Christian 
Schools.”# 

Such a variety of opinions compli- 
cated the selection process because the 
one faculty member always in mind 
was Henry Churchill King and to a 
great many people he represented the 
Oberlin idea. Yet Dr. Warner did 
not want him because he distrusted 
King’s ability to manage affairs in 
general. Warner saw the College as 
being in good condition internally be- 
cause of its system of faculty control. 
He considered its drawback to be a 
provincialism that called for a man in 
contact with the world at large. To 
Dr. Warner the College was educat- 
ing young people neither to remain 
in Oberlin nor to pass directly from 
it to heaven so it needed fewer ot 
those who thought “goodness begins 
and ends at Oberlin and badness is 
outside.” 

Some of the trustees did not want 
King because they feared that his ad- 
ministration would be a carbon copy 
of Ballantine’s, and it was doubtful 
whether or not Giles Shurtleff was 
able to change any minds when he 
argued that “Prof. King has been suc- 
cessful in everything he has under- 
taken. The difference between them 
is that Prof. Ballantine could not size 
himself up. Prof. King has not one 
iota of that element in him. . . He 
would succeed in carrying through 
anything he would undertake.” Shurt- 
left did not mean to imply he wanted 
King elected president, he just did 
not want him underestimated. 

The Board of Trustees in this pe- 
riod, as before, was composed largely 
of older men. Only seven of the 24 
had not attended Oberlin and one ot 
them was an Oberlin minister and an- 
other an Oberlin businessman. In 
1897 two of the members were in 
their 30’s, three in their 40’s and the 
balance over the age of 50. Two had 
passed their seventh decade and four 


3. In 1890 an older graduate had inter- 
preted Oberlin’s peculiarity as primarily due 
to its bold advocacy of reforms, 
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Tappan Square in the 1890's. 


were in it. It seems likely that this 
combination of older persons who 
were overwhelmingly Oberlin-ori- 
ented worked against King instead of 
for him. His very youth had left an 
impression seven years earlier that his 
election would mean change and it is 
doubtful a board so composed wished 
to pick a man who would alter the 
Oberlin they knew and understood. 
Certainly youth alone was not the 
barrier because they would have 
elected 33-year-old John R. Mott. 
Thus the wish to avoid the selection 
of the faculty’s favorite probably was 
one of the reasons the faculty was 
never formally consulted about any of 
the several candidates. 

The main reason, however, was the 
same old lack of unanimity. At var- 
ious times trustees wanted formal 
consultation with the faculty, but 
they considered approaching it as a 
body to be a delicate matter and con- 
ferred instead as individuals with in- 
dividuals. They were aware of the 
decided differences of opinion and 
hoped the supporters of Prof. King 
would uphold them once a selection 
was made. When Barrows’ name 
arose they knew of faculty disap- 
pointment because an educator was 
not to be selected. Happily, assur- 
ances of support were forthcoming to 
assuage the fears of those most con- 
cerned and a few of the older faculty 
members actively worked for the Bar- 
rows appointment. 

A leader among the faculty second 
only to King was professor of geology 
and zoology A. A. Wright. He, more 
than anyone, helped the new presi- 
dent to be accepted. Wright realized 
what the College needed and what 
John Barrows could contribute to it 
and in the aftermath wrote to his 
daughter, 


I see that you have learned of some of 
the unfavorable criticisms upon Pres. 
Barrows that were expressed by some 
members of the faculty and student 
body, before his acceptance of the po- 
sition. My absence saved me from the 
necessity of passing any judgment. Af- 
ter all has been said, however, it was 
evident that some actual human being 
had to be taken — faults and all — and 
that the trustees and more likely the man 


himself were conscious of limitations in 


certain directions. After the appoint- 
ment, however, the thing is to dwell on 
what is best and strongest in him. A 
man, after he has married a woman, is 
wise in being pretty much blind to her 
defects, and he will be glad if even be- 
fore his marriage he never expressed 
himself too emphatically concerning her 
deficiences. 
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President Barrows proved to have 
the qualities the trustees had sought. 
While Albert A. Wright helped him 
among the faculty, Prof. King assisted 
him in right-hand man fashion and 
the College functioned as usual. John 
H. Barrows did the rest. In fact, he 
worked so hard at it, he may have 
hastened an untimely death. The 
outpouring of feeling by the entire 
community during his final illness and 
after he died, June 3, 1902, showed 
how tully he had won its heart. The 
balance sheet of the College demon- 
strated that he had also been success- 
ful in raising funds. 

Twenty days after the president 
passed away, the trustees provided 
for a five-man committee to seek a 
replacement, and, of course, Dr. War- 
ner was a member. This time he did 
not look very hard for candidates be- 
cause King was now his favorite and 
the College leader had a powerful 
ally in his corner at last. It is difficult 
to see how anyone else could have 
been considered. In the first place, 
he was experienced. The previous 
year President Barrows had seen to 
it that King was elected dean of the 
College at increased salary. He con- 
sidered King to be doing the work of 
a vice president plus acting as presi- 


dent while he, Barrows, was busy on 
his frequent trips out of town. Other 
institutions had offered King presi- 
dencies or lesser positions and Bar- 
rows wanted to be certain he did not 
accept one of them. Second, the Col- 
lege was in much sounder financial 
position than it had been in 1898. In- 
deed, two of the members of the 
presidential search committee had 
made it possible for Warner Gymna- 
sium and Severance Chemical Labo- 
ratory to be erected. Death also 
helped. In addition to taking Mr. 
Barrows, it removed six trustees in 
1899-1900. King — teacher, scholar, 
administrator, favorite of faculty, stu- 
dents, alumni and townspeople — was 
the logical name for a group that 
knew only too well how difficult it 
had been to find an outsider to be 
the president. 

Yet on Nov. 19, 1902, it took a 
three-hour session to elect Henry 
Churchill King and then three of the 
15 trustees voted in the negative. 
Paul D. Cravath, who believed Ober- 
lin’s financial problems to be almost 
as great as they had ever been and 
that raising funds could only be done 
by the president, opposed him be- 
cause he feared the scholar. After the 
election he wrote King as follows: 
“To put it very frankly, I do not be- 
lieve you can carry out your ambition 
to be a leader of thought in the field 
of theology and philosophy, and do 
the executive work the president of 
Oberlin ought to do during the next 
ten years.” Merritt Starr also wrote 
to the new president and admitted he 
had opposed his election. Then he 
offered even greater friendship than 
they had previously enjoyed and 
asked that King “feel freer than ever 
in the past to command me.” The 
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success of the King administration 
made it probable that Louis E. Sev- 
erance asked the same. 


2 * * 


In retrospect it is evident that the 
insistence of the trustees upon faculty 
unanimity in 1889-1891 brought about 
a change from total reliance upon 
formal consultation to a complete 
lack of it. The faculty simply could 
not act as one. It is a shame the 
trustees expected them to do so as it 
restricted the interchange of informa- 
tion between the two bodies. The 
trustees should have been able to see 
that they expected the impossible be- 
cause they were not unanimous them- 
selves. Belief in the need of single- 
mindedness even strained feelings 
among board members. When dis- 
cussing whether or not to vote on Dr. 
Warner for president, Jacob Dolson 
Cox said “let me beg of you that you 
will not attempt to force any minority 
into the hypocrisy of making a unani- 
mous vote as we did once before. 
The argument was used, you must 
present a unanimous invitation. That 
means of one heart and mind. A pre- 
tended unanimous invitation was 
made. You ought not to be guilty of 
ee 

Despite all the searching for the 
right man the fortunes of Oberlin 
College hinged greatly upon the hap- 
penstance of events. Ballantine, ev- 
erybody’s compromise, might have 
been a successful president if the na- 
tion’s economy had not faltered. Bar- 
rows, almost a man of last resort, 
proved an excellent person for the 
task. King, left standing alone in a 
field reduced through death and de- 
pletion, was to become one of Ober- 
lin’s most acclaimed leaders. 

Trustees, faculty, alumni, and 
friends all played roles in the selec- 
tion of these presidents. Only the 
students had no part. It is doubtful 
that the results would have been dif- 
ferent if they had. 

If the selection process proved any- 
thing it was that, even among those 
who ridiculed it, the Oberlin spirit 
lived. Some such belief had to exist 
in every man who voted to elect al- 
ready successful presidents, without 
their agreement to accept, to head at 
low salary a financially-troubled insti- 
tution with peculiar ideas in a less 
than salubrious climate in northern 


Ohio. 
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A 

Winter 
Weekend: 
Something 
to say to 
todays world 


n the surface, the 1974 Winter 

Weekend at Oberlin may have 

appeared to have something in 
common with the “if it’s Tuesday, 
this must be Belgium” syndrome 
which is said to be common among 
some modern European tourists. Dur- 
ing the weekend of Jan. 11 to Jan. 13, 
the 40 participants in the program 
went from a lecture on the Blooms- 
bury Group of turn-of-the-century 
London to a discussion of political 
and social philosophy in the Hellen- 
istic age and from there to an analysis 
of and participation in the technique 
and content of modern dance. They 
wound up next morning at a lecture 
on Alexander Solzhenitsyn, whose 
name has since been one of the 
world’s big newsmakers. 

For alumni of varying ages and for 
parents of current and _ prospective 
students it was a philosophical, his- 
torical and artistic tour which might 
have boggled even the minds of those 
who have recently lived through some 
of Oberlin’s most jam-packed “survey” 
courses. This, however, is the idea 
behind the Alumni Association’s ex- 
tended education program. Oberlin’s 
Arts and Sciences Division does not 
train “specialists” and it is in poor po- 
sition to offer “post-graduate” and 
“continuing education” courses to 
alumni who have gone on to various 
graduate schools. Oberlin has a fac- 
ulty, however, which is adept at 
teaching philosophy, the classics, Rus- 
sian, modern dance and other subjects 
to non-majors. The Alumni Associa- 
tion offers sample courses to non- 


undergraduates at “Winter Weekend” 
and other occasions. 

Another reason for Winter Week- 
end is to give alumni and parents 
practical experience in knowing what 
it's like for today’s Oberlin students 
to live through a jam-packed “survey” 
course. This year’s effort turned out 
to be no real exception. The energy 
crisis and other such factors reduced 
the attendance from the 70 who paid 
a $15 registration fee last year, but 
students, faculty and townspeople 
were made welcome at the individual 
sessions and none of the participants 
had the feeling they were sitting in 
an empty house. Many used their 
“free” time Saturday evening to listen 
to lectures at the Winter Term Insti- 
tute of Chinese Science which the 
East Asian Studies Center sponsored 
Jan. 7 to Feb. 1 in conjunction with 
the Great Lakes Colleges Association 
(TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Nov-Dec 
1973). 

The “Winter Weekend” program 
began with an after-dinner lecture on 
“The Values of Bloomsbury” by David 
Love, instructor in philosophy. Love 
was concerned with the philosophy 
of Briton G. E. Moore in his most 
famous book, “Principia Ethica,” and 
the influence of this philosophy upon 
Virginia Woolf, E. M. Forster and 
other members of London’s Blooms- 
bury Group. 

“Principia Ethica” was published in 
1903, at about the same time as a 
group of scholars, authors, artists and 
poets such as Woolf, Forster, John 
Maynard Keynes, Clive Bell, T. S. 
Eliot, Stephen Spender and Lytton 
Strachey began to meet for intellec- 
tual and artistic conversation in the 
Bloomsbury section of London. One 
quality of the group, according to 
Bell, was “a fearless acceptance of 
the good things in life.” Love dis- 
cussed this characteristic of the group 
in his presentation, saying that the 
Bloomsbury definition of “good things 
in life” was essentially the same as 
Moore’s definition of “good.” 

Moore asserted that “good” is a 
simple and objective quality, just as 
“yellow” is. According to Moore, if 
two people are arguing about whether 
or not something is good, the problem 
is not a matter of differing tastes, but 
rather that one of the participants in 
the argument is wrong, Love ex- 
plained. While Moore took account 
of the fact that good was not a defin- 


able quality, any more than “yellow” 
is definable to a blind person, one 
could consult and trust one’s intui- 
tion as to whether or not something 
is good. Some people have higher 
degrees of appreciation and intuition 
than others, in Moore’s view, and they 
are the ones most likely to know what 
is “good.” 

Love believes this philosophy was 
one factor largely responsible for “the 
Bloomsbury tone” which many critics 
of the Group found self-centered, 
elitist and objectionable. The Blooms- 
bury group actually was enormously 
condescending to the common man, 
because it felt itself to be more aware 
of and able to appreciate the “good” 
than the masses. 

Moore thought the two greatest 
“goods” of which humans can partake 
are the contemplation of beautiful 
objects and the pleasures of human 
intercourse. Love said Virginia Woolf 
thus placed a great deal of emphasis 
on developing the minds of her char- 
acters (1) because she believed that 
in order to understand what is going 
on in human intercourse between 
characters, the reader must have in- 
sight into the characters’ minds, and 
(2) Woolf accepted Moore’s belief 
that the state of mind brought about 
by the contemplation of beautiful ob- 
jects was good. 

Love said that it is here that the 
problem with Moore’s philosophy be- 
comes apparent. If one can intuit 
what is good, but cannot define why 
it is good, can one ever expect to be 
able truly to share one’s state of 
mind, one’s perceptions of what is 
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good, and why it is good, with an- 


other person? He said this paradox 
was what Virginia Woolf was forced 
to live with in her life and her works. 

James Helm, assistant professor of 
classics, discussed “Social Stress and 
Individualism in the Hellenistic 
World” in a Saturday morning lec- 
ture. Drawing parallels between the 
demise of the city-state in the 4th 
Century B.C. and the crises of the 
present day, he told of the develop- 
ment of the Cynic, Epicurean and 
Stoic philosophies as responses to the 
changing and unsettled political sit- 
uation after the sprawling, remotely- 
controlled monarchy of Alexander and 
the kingdom of his successors re- 
placed the small, local, autonomous 
polis. 

“The profound displacement of the 
emotional attachments of the individ- 
ual resulted in a frantic search for a 
new or at least different focus of loy- 
alties,” Helm said. He pointed out 
that Cynicism rested on the _beliet 
that “the cause of all of the social ills 
and political turmoil of (the) day 
was not just the institution of the 
polis, but of all organized society.” 
The Cynics advocated a turning away 
from civilization and a return to a 
natural existence. Stoicism advised 
acceptance of and resignation to the 
status quo. Epicureanism, on the 
other hand, urged withdrawal from 
society and the maintenance of an 
equilibrium of physical and mental 
health and of being content with sim- 
ple comforts. It was not, as some 
think today, a philosophy of indulg- 
ing in all sorts of sensual pleasures. 


David Love lectures on “The 
Values of Bloomsbury.” 


Helm said the primary reason these 
philosophies did not offer permanent 
solutions to the troubles of ancient 
society was that they did not place 
their emphasis on the structures of so- 
ciety. “It took Christianity, with its 
frontal attack on the institutions of 
society and its ultimate political take- 
over, to effect a change,” he con- 
cluded. He is preparing an article on 
this subject for the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

Helm’s presentation was followed 
that afternoon in Warner Center with 
a demonstration/discussion of mod- 
ern dance by Brenda Way, ’63, assis- 
tant professor. The seminar, entitled 
“Casting for 74,” opened with a short 
demonstration of technique, followed 
by the showing of a video tape of a 
dance, “Pieper’s Parade,” which was 
performed by the Modern Dance 
Company in their December 1973 
concert. The evolution of the piece 
conceptually was discussed: the 
dance was based on the traffic direct- 
ing of New Jersey policeman Fred 
Pieper. The choreography was dem- 
onstrated and discussed. Ms. Way 
explained such elements as slow mo- 
tion, acceleration and deceleration as 
expressive of “the chaotic energy | 
feel in and around me.” The final 
part of the workshop, as shown on 
the front cover of this issue of the 
OAM, was a performance of the first 
section of the piece and a showing of 
a movie of Fred Pieper directing 
traffic. 

Although the Winter Weekend par- 
ticipants may have felt somewhat con- 
fused by the surface disparity be- 
tween the topics, the program really 
proved to be highly cohesive. Perhaps 
it was in many ways an example of 
“liberal education” at its best. It may 
have demonstrated to the participants 
that seemingly unrelated academic 
concerns can build upon one another 
and are dependent upon one another 
if the student is to gain the fullest 
understanding of each topic. Perhaps 
it also showed alumni and_ parents 
who participated that even the most 
seemingly esoteric and “ivory tower” 
concerns and disciplines have some- 
thing to say to today’s world. 
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hurricane; 
Solzhenitsyn 
and 
contemporary 
Soviet 

dissent 

by John B. Dunlop 


Assistant Professor of Russian 


This paper was delivered at the Ober- 
lin Winter Weekend Jan. 13, 1974. 
Final revisions for publication were 
made during the first week of Febru- 
ary. On Feb. 12, as the entire world 
knows, KGB operatives arrested Sol- 
zhenitsyn. The following day he was 
expelled from the Soviet Union. This 
essay offers “background” for the 
events. 


ho today can be unaware of 

the costly consequences of Iosif 
Stalin’s rule in the Soviet 
Union? A minimum of 20 million 
persons perished by execution or ex- 
tended -starvation in Stalin’s labor 
camps and prisons. Millions more 
suffered imprisonment and confronted 
death daily — these are the survivors, 
the most famous of whom is, of 
course, Aleksander Isaevich Solzhen- 
itsyn, the Nobel Prize winning author. 
Stalin died in 1953, and just in 
time, it turns out. According to Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s latest work, The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago, the dictator was in process 
of launching a vast anti-Semitic po- 
grom which would have removed all 
Soviet Jews to barracks in the Far East 
and Siberia when “God told him to de- 
part from his rib cage.” Nikita Sergee- 
vich Khrushchev, a Russian peasant 
born in a mud hut, then maneuvered 
his way to supremacy in the “collective 
leadership” which took over the rule of 
the nation. Khrushchev’s extended 
struggle against his opponents, who 
were mainly of a more Stalinist cast 
of mind than he, provided the nation 
with a breather period, which came 
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to be known as the “thaw.” Further- 
more, in his so-called “Secret Speech” 
of 1956 at the 20th Party Congress — 
a speech which almost immediately 
became eminently unsecret — Khru- 
shchev painted a picture of Stalin’s 
personality which might have been 
concocted by the most embittered of 
anti-communists. Stalin was accused 
of mass murder and of desiring the 
elimination of whole peoples. Khru- 
shchev spoke of his “flagrant misuse 
of power,” “brutal wilfulness” and 
“abuse of socialist legality.” 

Khrushchev did not of course tell 
the whole story. But he told enough. 
The absolute ruler of Soviet Russia, 
a man who had achieved apotheosis 
during his lifetime, was shown to have 
been vicious and corrupt, the slayer 
of numerous innocent victims. Many, 
including Solzhenitsyn, believe that, 
after the “Secret Speech,” it is impos- 
sible to turn back the clock of Soviet 
history. The tyrant cannot be fully 
resurrected. 

The powerful thaw initiated by the 
Secret Speech was followed by var- 
ious “freezes,” for example the one 
elicited by the Hungarian uprising of 
1956 or by the Doctor Zhivago aflair 
of 1958. Still, what came to be known 
as “de-stalinization” continued apace. 
In 1961 at the 22nd Party Congress 
it was even decided to remove Stalin's 
body from the mausoleum in Red 
Square. 

In his struggle against his powerful 
and entrenched Stalinist opponents, 
Khrushchev needed every weapon 


available. One such weapon — po- 
tentially a risky one — was literature. 
On direct orders from Khrushchev, 
Evgenii Evtushenko’s bold anti-Stal- 
inist poem, “The Heirs of Stalin,” was 
published in Pravda and a tale about 
daily life in a concentration camp was 
published in the November 1962 is- 
sue of Novyi mir. This tale, One Day 
in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, cata- 
pulted its author, Solzhenitsyn, to 
world fame. 

The publication of One Day and 
similar such actions convinced Khru- 
shchey’s opponents that he had to be 
removed. By 1964 they had _ suc- 
ceeded, and Khrushchev was replaced 
by the Brezhnev-Kosygin “collective 
leadership” which Russia still has to- 
day. Essentially Stalinist in its pref- 
erences and methods — Brezhnev is 
even said to wear Stalin’s mustache 
on his eyebrows — this leadership 
soon set about implanting what has 
come to be known as “re-staliniza- 
tion.” One of its initial aims was to 
bring the intelligentsia — which had 
gotten out of hand under Khrushchev 
— to its knees. For this purpose a 
widely-publicized trial of two writers, 
Andrei Siniavskii and iulii Daniel’, 
was held. Both had been arrested for 
publishing certain of their works 
abroad under pseudonyms. This trial 
turned out to be a miscalculation. 
As nothing else, it served as a cata- 
lyst for the Soviet human rights move- 
ment, uniting all those opposed to the 
return of Stalinism. 

The dissenters fought back against 
the accelerating repression with cour- 
age and ingenuity. A Moscow stu- 
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dent, Aleksandr Ginzburg, compiled 
a White Book on the Siniavskii- 
Daniel’ trial which spread throughout 
Russia. When Ginzburg was arrested 
and tried, an instructor of physics, 
Pavel Litvinov — grandson of the late 
Soviet foreign minister — compiled a 
White Book on his trial. Yet such 
efforts were unable to arrest re-stalin- 
ization. 1968 — the year of the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia — marks 
the peak of the civil rights movement. 
Over the ensuing three years the re- 
gime hacked and picked away at the 
ranks of the dissidents and, in January 
1972, initiated a campaign to wipe 
out all dissent in Russia. Its primary 
aim was to suppress the Khronika 
tekushchikh sobytii [Chronicle of 
Current Events], an underground bi- 
monthly publication which had been 
recording in vivid detail the violation 
of human rights in Russia. By em- 
ploying prison psychiatric hospitals, 
concentration camps, exile abroad and 
the show trial of Petr Iakir and Viktor 
Krasin, the regime managed to extin- 
guish this extraordinary publication. 
It was not, however, able to suppress 
the flow of samizdat to the West (the 
term means “self-publishing” and re- 
fers to the production and circulation 
of typed materials). 

At present the outlook for dissent 
in the Soviet Union is bleak. All but 
the best-known and most courageous 
voices have been throttled. The cost 
of airing an opinion at variance with 
that of the regime is now very high. 
Recently, for example, it was reported 
that Lidiia Chukovskaia, the novelist, 
had been ejected from the Soviet 
Writers Union for defending Solzhen- 
itsyn and Sakharov, this despite the 
fact that she is 66, almost blind and 
in poor health. 


It is not surprising that the Stalin- 
ists recognized Solzhenitsyn as a dan- 
gerous adversary after the publication 
of One Day in 1962. The short works 
he published the following year, also 
in Novyi mir, were sharply attacked 
by hard liners for their departures 
from Socialist Realism. In 1965 Sol- 
zhenitsyn became an Enemy. As he 
put it in a 1972 interview, “It was de- 
cided to throttle me in 1965 when 
they seized my files and were horri- 
fied by my works on the labor camp 
years ... If these were the Stalin 
years, nothing would have been sim- 
pler: I would have disappeared and 


no-one would have asked any ques- 
tions. But after the 20th and 22nd 
Party Congresses it was more compli- 
cated.” 

In order to rid itself of a gifted and 
troublesome opponent, the regime 
tried several tactics. In Solzhenitsyn’s 
words, “First, it was decided to SI- 
LENCE me. Not a line would appear 
anywhere, no-one would mention me 
even mendaciously, and in a few 
years I would be forgotten. Then I 
could be taken away. But by then 
the era of Samizdat had arrived, and 
my books spread through the country, 
then went abroad as well. Silencing 
didn’t work.” 

A second tactic was slander. First, 
the racial line was tried, Solzhenitsyn’s 
father’s name had been Isai — Isaiah 
— so it seemed appropriate to claim 
that Solzhenitsyn was a Jew and that 
his actual family name was Solzhenit- 
ser or Solzhenitsker. As the writer re- 
ports, “A special major of state secu- 
rity named Blagovidov rushed off to 
check the personal files . . . in the 
archives of Moscow University [which 
Solzhenitsyn’s father had attended] 
in the hope of proving that I was a 
Jew. This would yield a tempting 
opportunity to ‘explain’ my literary 
position . . . Alas, the racial research 
was thwarted: I turned out to be a 
Russian. Then they traded the racial 
line for a class line. . .” In this new 
effort it was decided to claim that 
Solzhenitsyn’s ancestors were wealthy 
landowners. To demonstrate this it 
was necessary, in  Solzhenitsyn’s 
words, “to invent a bank, to add zeros 
onto the sum of possessions, to con- 
coct a story of 50 farm hands .. .” 

The “class line” continues to be in 
use at present. The Christian Science 
Monitor recently reported on an open 
lecture on international affairs in 
Moscow at which the lecturer ans- 
wered the question “Who is Solzhen- 
itsyn?’ by declaring, “He is the son 
of a Rostov landowner . . .” It is true 
that, though he comes of pure peas- 
ant stock, Solzhenitsyn did have a 
wealthy maternal grandfather. But 
the writer never saw a kopeck of his 
grandfather's hard-earned wealth and 
was brought up in conditions of dire 
poverty by his widowed mother. 

It is likewise asserted that Solzhen- 
itsyn surrendered to the Germans 
during World War II (a total lie — 


he fought with distinction as a bat- 
tery commander and was twice dec- 
orated) and that he even enrolled in 
the Gestapo. 

Attempts are also made to detach 
Solzhenitsyn from his admirers in the 
West. A Soviet poet, Iaroslav Smeli- 
akov, for example, wrote a venemous 
rebuttal to Solzhenitsyn’s eulogy for 
the late Aleksandr Tvardovskii, for- 
mer editor of Novyi mir, which was 
published in The New York Times. 
Solzhenitsyn’s comment, “The whole 
press is in their hands, so is there no- 
where nearer for answering me than 
in the NYT?” 

Through the Novesti Press Agency 
the regime heavy-handedly suggests 
to Western readers that Solzhenitsyn 
is a man of infamous morals, a cow- 
ardly, sated bon vivant. Recently it 
has tried to subvert the writer’s repu- 
tation by exploiting the fear of a for- 
mer friend and the rancor of his 
former wife. In early February Sol- 
zhenitsyn felt obliged to counter a 
rising tide of slander and innuendo: 


[They maintain that] Solzhenitsyn, the 
bourgeois, has three cars! Who will 
answer the all-powerful liars that there 
were not and are not three cars but that 
I walk on my two feet and get about by 
trolley bus, as even the least Tass cor- 
respondent does not humble himself to 
do... They have summoned my for- 
mer fellow defendant Vitkevich from 
the provinces, and, to save his scien- 
tific career, through the Novosti Press 
Agency — that tested branch of the State 
Security Committee [KGB] — he has 
praised the humane investigation of the 
1940’s .. . Now there is my former wife 
taking part in willing censorship with 
the same Novosti Press Agency in pre- 
paring memoirs for publication .. . 
[But] the truth cannot be crushed, no 
matter how many additional prominent 
but pitiful names are hooked onto the 
black chorus leader. I have never 
doubted that the truth will be returned 
to my people. I believe in our repen- 
tance, in our spiritual cleansing, in na- 
tional renaissance. 


In addition to its attempts to turn 
Western liberals and the populace of 
the USSR against Solzhenitsyn, the 
regime did its best to make life maxi- 
mally unpleasant for the writer. He 
was watched and eavesdropped upon 
around the clock. As Solzhenitsyn 
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put it in a complaint to the head of 
the KGB, dated Aug. 13, 1971: 


For many years I have borne in silence 
the lawlessness of your employees: the 
inspection of all my correspondence, the 
confiscation of half of it, the search of 
my correspondents’ homes, and their of- 
ficial and administrative persecution, the 
spying around my house, the shadow- 
ing of visitors, the drilling of holes in 
ceilings, the placing of recording ap- 
paratuses in my city apartment and 
at my garden cottage, and a persistent 
slander campaign against me _ from 
speakers’ platforms . . . But after the 
raid yesterday, I will no longer be silent. 


Last Aug. 23 he told two Western 
correspondents, “For several years 
now there has not been a single tele- 
phone or indoor conversation involv- 
ing me or members of my family, even 
on purely domestic topics, that has 
not been monitored and analyzed. 
We are now accustomed to the fact 
that day and night we are constantly 
talking in the presence of the KGB. 
And when their tape runs out, they 
do not hesitate to cut the connection 
so that they can reload while we dial 
again.” 

In late December 1973 Solzhenitsyn 
was interviewed in Moscow by two 
French lawyers, members of the In- 
ternational Committee for the De- 
fense of the Rights of Man. At their 
subsequent press conference in Paris 
the two lawyers recalled that they 
had conversed in whispers with Sol- 
zhenitsyn in the hope that their words 
would not be picked up by the mi- 
crophones. When particularly sensi- 
tive matters arose the dialogue shifted 
to questions and answers written on 
slips of paper. At the conclusion of 
the interview Solzhenitsyn burned 
these slips in an ashtray. 

Those who assist Solzhenitsyn in 
any way come in for persecution. The 
young literary historian Gabriel Su- 
perfin, for example, who helped Sol- 
zhenitsyn research August 1914, was 
arrested last July. “He is being ac- 
cused under article 72 [of the Crim- 
inal Code], which carries a penalty 
of 15 years,” Solzhenitsyn commented. 
“Given the delicate state of his health, 
this would mean murder by imprison- 
ment.” 

Similarly, cellist Mstislav Rastropo- 
vich, who offered Solzhenitsyn shel- 
ter at his dacha for several years, has, 
in the writer’s words, “been pursued 
for years now with the subtle inven- 
tive pettiness of a great power’ se- 
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curity apparatus.” Rastropovich’s 
concerts have been frequently can- 
celed, even after he set out to give 
them. He has been denied creative 
contacts with other major musicians. 
His wife has been hampered in her 
career, etc. 

As a generalization it can be said 
that Solzhenitsyn has become increas- 
ingly involved in the Soviet human 
rights movement. Under Khrushchev 
he tried to speak through his fiction. 
This was due to his belief, expressed 
in his Nobel Prize Lecture, that “a 
true work of art carries its verification 
within itself” and that “in the struggle 
with lies art has always triumphed 
and shall always triumph.” In 1967, 
however, faced with an upsurge of re- 
stalinization, he chose to score the 
censorship and muzzling of art in his 
famous Open Letter to the Fourth 
Congress of Soviet Writers. This and 
his two large novels which appeared 
the following year made him a hero 
for the swelling ranks of Soviet dis- 
sidents. When the Chronicle of Cur- 
rent Events made its appearance in 
1968, coverage of Solzhenitsyn be- 
came one of its regular features. 

In 1970, when his good friend the 
biologist Zhores Medvedev was seized 
by the authorities and placed in an in- 
sane asylum, Solzhenitsyn protested 
vigorously, “It is time to think clearly: 
the incarceration of free-thinking 
healthy persons in madhouses is 
SPIRITUAL MURDER, it is a varia- 
tion of the GAS CHAMBER, but it 
is even more cruel .. . Like the gas 
chambers these crimes will NEVER 
be forgotten . . .” His eloquent protest 
was partially responsible for Med- 
vedev’s being set free. It is perhaps 
necessary to add that Solzhenitsyn's 
comparison of Soviet priscn hospitals, 
where the sane are locked up in close 
quarters with the insane and on oc- 
casion administered drugs which 
slowly alter their personalities, with 
the Nazi gas chambers is in no sense 
hyperbolic. 

Solzhenitsyn’s full incorporation 
into the Soviet civil rights movement 
probably dates from last summer 
when he leaped into the fray in de- 
fense of academician Sakharov who 
had engaged the Soviet colossus in a 
fascinating but dangerous duel. Sol- 
zhenitsyn defended Sakharov, even 
urging his candidacy for the Nobel 
Peace Prize, and expressed solidarity 


with the dwindling ranks of Soviet 
dissidents. In his Aug. 23 interview 
he paid homage to the Chronicle of 
Current Events and all those whom 
the Chronicle had defended against 
repression: 


For several years the dedicated Chron- 
icle quenched a universal and natural 
human thirst to know what is going on. 
Although incomplete, it reported names, 
dates, places, prison terms and forms of 
persecution; it fished in the ocean of 
ignorance and brought to the surface at 
least a tiny portion of our dreadful his- 
tory. And for that it has been method- 
ically smashed to bits and trampled into 
the ground ... Now without the Chron- 
icle we won't get to know so quickly 
perhaps about future victims of the re- 
gime in our prisons and camps, which 
kill because of their very cruelty ex- 
tended over a period of time, just as it 
killed the sick Galanskov, the elderly 
Talantov and old man Iakoy Odo- 
bescu . 


There then follows a litany for 
many of the recent victims of repres- 
sion: 

Nor will we learn about the second and 

third sentences passed on people who 

have already served their time; or how 

Sviatoslav Karavanskii, Stepan Soroka 

and the Latvian pastor Jonas Shtagers 

were sent back to serve 25-year sen- 
tences for which they had already been 
pardoned; or how Iurii Shukhevich, af- 
ter being released, was given a second 
sentence of ten years on the evidence of 

a man who had known him for less than 

a day ... or how Boris Zdorovets was 

given a third sentence for his religion 

... or how Zinovii Krasivskii and [urii 

Belov, after finishing their sentences, 

were transferred from Vladimir Prison 

to the Smolensk Psychiatric Prison for 
terms that will be henceforth incalcu- 


lable. 


Solzhenitsyn’s identification with 
the current victims of the regime is 
thus a matter of record. 


Solzhenitsyn's views can also be 
discussed under two rubrics: “Sol- 
zhenitsyn and Russia” and Solzhen- 
itsyn and the West.” Concerning 
Russia, he states in his Nobel Lecture, 
“A writer is no detached judge of his 
countrymen and contemporaries; he 
is an accomplice to all the evil com- 
mitted in his country or by his peo- 
ple.” Solzhenitsyn is deeply drawn 
to his suffering homeland; he desper- 
ately wants to see Russia rid itself ot 


the poisons of Stalinism. August 19I4 
and the subsequent volumes — Octo- 
ber 1916 and March 1917 — on which 
he has been working represent an at- 
tempt to help Russia understand. it- 
seli, to grasp why it took a fatal mis- 
step into Bolshevism and terror in the 
chaotic period introduced by World 
War I. Referring to the numerous 
Soviet citizens who at great personal 
risk send him materials relating to his 
research on this period, Solzhenitsyn 
recently onpserved, “[This] always 
touches me and strengthens my vivid 
sense that I am working for Russia 
and Russia is helping me.” Similarly, 
The First Circle and The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago are intended to reveal Stal- 
inism frem within and to point to 
pasic flaws in the Russian character, 
such as excessive passivity, which ren- 
derea the Terrcr possible. 

Because of his intense attachment 
to the indigenous traditions of his 
homeland, Solzhenitsyn has been 
termed a nationalist, neo-Slavophile 
and conservative. Such terms are not 
inaccurate but are in need of qualifi- 
cation, as was recently done by Prof. 
Czeslaw Miiosz of Berkeley. “If,” he 
writes, “by conservatism is meant an 
attachment to tradition, then Solzhe- 
nitsyn is a conservative. On page af- 
ter page he deplores the terrible loss 
of life orought about by the Revolu- 
tion, not only in terms of millions of 
human victims, but also in terms of 
the destruction of so many things: 
community ties, kindness, respect, 
yiety, architectural beauty .. . If, 
however, by conservatism is meant a 
detense of the status quo, then Sol- 
zhenitsyn is a rebel, for he presents 
the situation in his country as unbear- 
aAblen ans 

It should also be stressed that Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s love of country never 
shades over into exclusivism. One 
need only recall the sympathetic de- 
piction of Soviet Balts in One Day 
or of Soviet Asiatics in Cancer Ward. 
“Nations,” Solzhenitsyn writes in his 
Nobel Lecture, “are the wealth of 
mankind, its generalized personalities; 
the least among them has its own 
unique coloration and harbors within 
itself a unique facet of God’s design.” 


Solzhenitsyn and the West. West- 
ern publicity is the eye in the Soviet 
nurricane. It alone keeps Sclzhenitsyn 
from premature death in a camp, 


prison or psychiatric prison hospital. 
The writer is not ungrateful. “The 
Western world,” he stresses, “has al- 
ready helped a lot with its publicity 
and saved many of the persecuted . . .” 
But it is a measure of his integrity 
that he refuses to allow his depend- 
ence on Western circles for physical 
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survival to dampen his criticism of 
the West when he feels it is due. His 
major charge against his most articu- 
late defenders, Western liberals, is 
that they often engage in a double 
standard, protesting the atrocities of 
the right and virtually ignoring those 
of the left. “Would the Republic of 
South Africa,” he asks, “be able to 
keep a black leader in jail for four 
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years and torture him, as is the case 
with General Grigorenko? No, the 
storm of world indignation would 
have blown the roof off such a prison 
long ago!” “The double standard,” 
he continues, “enters into so many 
Western protests. They only protest 
when there is no danger to life, when 
the opponent can be expected to give 
in and when there is no risk of being 
condemned by ‘leftist circles’. . . Un- 
til the arrival of our nimble shifty 
20th century it was always called hy- 
pocrisy when two moral standards 
coexisted in one person, in a social 
movement or even in a government.” 

The tendency of many Western crit- 
ics of Soviet society automatically to 
add the qualification “just as [hap- 
pens] in Greece, Turkey and Spain” 
draws Solzhenitsyn’s ire. “I dare to 
observe,” he states, “that in none of 
those countries does violence reach 
the level of our contemporary gas 
chambers, the prison mental hospi- 
tals; I dare say that Greece is not 
ringed with a concrete wall and elec- 
tronic killers on the frontiers .. . And 
in Turkey they would never, as hap- 
pened recently in Albania, execute a 
priest for baptizing a child .. . And 
Spain doesn’t jam radio broadcasts 
from Cuba... And Portugal allowed 
foreign correspondents in to investi- 
gate suspicious reports. Such an in- 
vitation has never been issued to 
these correspondents from the other 
end of Europe, and never will.” Al- 
though far from approving the politi- 
cal systems of Greece, Spain, Turkey, 
etc., Solzhenitsyn insists that repres- 
sion in the Soviet Union and the 
Communist East is incomparably 
worse. 

He also feels that Soviet dissidents 
have something to offer their defen- 
ders in the West. “Our persecuted,” 
he writes, “are not only grateful for 
protection, but also offer a lofty ex- 
ample of steadfastness of spirit and 
self-sacrifice on the very brink of 
death and under the syringe of mur- 
derous psychiatrists.” As examples, 
Solzhenitsyn cites Maj. Gen. Grigor- 
enko who “has needed incomparably 
more courage than on the battlefield 
during his four years in a psychiatric 
hospital, when every day he has re- 
jected the temptation to buy his free- 
dom from torture in that hell at the 
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cost of his convictions,’ Vladimir 
Bukovskii “who has spent the whole 
of his young life being ground down 
by the interchanging mincing knives 
of psychiatric prisons, ordinary pris- 
ons and labor camps [and] has not 
been broken” and Andrei Amalrik 
who was offered his freedom if he 
would testify at the Iakir-Krasin show 
trial but refused. Other individuals 
singled out as examples of fortitude 
and integrity are academician Sak- 
harov, Rastropovich, Moscow Univer- 
sity mathematician Igor Shafarevich 
and novelist Vladimir Maksimov. 
Solzhenitsyn urges the West to 
cease its timidity before the institu- 
tionalized violence which reigns in 
the Soviet Union. Above all, he 
stresses that the West must be persis- 
tent: “It has to be understood,” he 
maintains, “that the East is far from 
indifferent to the protests of public 
Opinion in the West. On the contrary, 
it goes in deadly fear of such protests 
— and only of them — especially when 
they consist of the unified powerful 
voice of hundreds of leaders of pub- 
lic opinion of a whole continent, 
which can then shake the authority 
of the advanced social structure. But 
when the protests are timid and iso- 
lated, without any belief in their own 
success and with the obligatory qual- 
ifications ‘just as [happens] in Greece, 
Turkey and Spain,’ then all they pro- 
voke is laughter from the aggressors.” 


What of the personality of this re- 
markable individual whom Eric Sev- 
areid recently termed undoubtedly 
the most heroic figure on the world 
stage today? What makes him tick? 

At a 1968 meeting at which he was 
attacked by officials of the Writers 
Union, Solzhenitsyn replied, “The 
only comfort I have is that I will 
never get a heart attack from this 
slander because I’ve been hardened 
in the Stalinist camps.” Indeed Sol- 
zhenitsyn is an extraordinarily tough 
individual. The asceticism of a boy- 
hood spent in virtually unheated 
shacks without running water, the or- 
deal of early manhood spent on the 
front lines during World War II, the 
camps, his survival of cancer — all have 
made Solzhenitsyn a man who can 
endure. Yet, his toughness protects 
an extremely sensitive and compas- 
sionate inner core. 

From the camps also comes Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s expertise in dueling with 


a totalitarian state — his almost un- 
canny sense of timing, his decimating 
irony. 

Donald Fanger of Harvard is fond 
of pointing out another factor which 
is often ignored in assessments of Sol- 
zhenitsyn — his extraordinary intel- 
lect. Solzhenitsyn is more than a 
brave man; he is one of the very best 
minds functioning in the world today. 
Historians are astonished at the depth 
and originality of Solzhenitsyn’s re- 
search in August 1914. Cancer spe- 
cialists are in awe of his medical pro- 
fessionalism in Cancer Ward. His 
play Candle in the Wind evidences 
an in-depth acquaintance with biocy- 
bernetics. 

Solzhenitsyn is in fact one of the 
few modern writers who easily 
bridges the gap between the two 
“cultures.” His scientific and analytic 
training pays him frequent dividends. 
Thus he was able to demonstrate to 
two foreign correspondents that anon- 
ymous letters containing threats 
against himself and his family could 
only have come from the KGB. “The 
many technical errors made by the 
authors [of these letters],” he as- 
serted, “convinced me that they had 
to be sent by people working for the 
KGB. For instance, there was the 
incredible speed of delivery of these 
bandits’ letters — less than 24 hours. 
Only letters from the most important 
government organs go that fast... 
On top of that they were in such a 
hurry that the letters were only sealed 
after the post office had date-stamped 
them.” His scientific education often 
leads him to approach social and po- 
litical questions in a novel way. Thus 
he observes in his Nobel Lecture, 
“Our physically compressed and 
cramped world is restrained from 
merging spiritually; molecules of 
knowledge and sympathy are _pre- 
vented from leaping from one half to 
the other . . . Modern science knows 
that the blockage of information is 
the way of entropy and of general 
destruction.” 

Another factor which should not be 
overlooked is Solzhenitsyn’s religios- 
ity. Raised as a Russian Orthodox 


Christian, he became an unbeliever 
and then gradually re-assumed his re- 
ligious beliefs. His religious convic- 
tions help explain both his view of art 
and his perception of his own activity. 
In his Nobel Lecture he affirms that 
“the man who declares himself the 
center of existence is unable to create 
a balanced spiritual system.” For 
him the true artist “recognizes above 
himself a higher power and joyfully 
works as a humble apprentice under 
God’s heaven . . . it was not he who 
created this world, nor does he con- 
trol it; there can be no doubt about 
its foundations. It is merely given to 
the artist to sense more keenly than 
others the harmony of the world, the 
beauty and ugliness of man’s role in 
it — and to vividly communicate this 
to mankind.” In his well-known 
“Prayer,” Solzhenitsyn reveals how he 
views his present and future activity: 
“How easy it is for me to live with 
you, Lord! .. . From the summit of 
earthly fame I look round with won- 
der at that road through hopelessness 
to this point from which even I have 
been able to shed abroad among men 
the refulgence of Your glory. And 
You will grant me to express as much 
as is necessary. And insofar as [ am 
not able to do it, that means You have 
allotted the task to others.” In his 
1972 Lenten Letter to Patriarch Pi- 
men of the Moscow Patriarchate, Sol- 
zhenitsyn scored the official Russian 
Church for its subservience to a state 
dedicated to the eradication of reli- 
gion and expressed solidarity with 
two Moscow priests who had been 
suspended for criticizing the forced 
closure of 10,000 Orthodox churches 
in 1959-64. “For every functioning 
church,” he laments, “there are 20 
which have been leveled or irrepa- 
rably wrecked and 20 more abandoned 
and desecrated . . . How many popu- 
lation centers are there in the country 
to which no church is closer than 100 
or 200 kilometers?” Referring to the 
fact that it is illegal to ring church 
bells in the Soviet Union, he com- 
ments, “We dare not even ask about 
the ringing of church bells — but why 
has Russia been deprived of her an- 
cient adornment, her most beautiful 
voice?” 

Solzhenitsyn has repeatedly stated 
that he does not fear imprisonment or 
death. As early as 1967 he declared, 
“IT am confident that I will fulfill my 
duty as a writer in all circumstances 
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— from the grave even more success- 
fully and more irrefutably than in my 
lifetime. No one can bar the road to 
truth, and to advance its cause I am 
prepared to accept even death.” In 
the Russian tradition, he sees self-sac- 
rifice as the highest expression of his 
person. “He who is deprived of all 
material strength,” he wrote in 1972, 
“always achieves victory in sacrifice.” 

The two French lawyers who vis- 
ited him in late December — after 
news of the publication of The Gulag 
Archipelago had been released — 
were struck by the writer’s calm and 
determined manner, by the fact that 
he seemed “almost happy.” “I’m go- 
ing to have a trial,” he told them, re- 
ferring to his belief at that time that 
the authorities would not let him off. 
And then he added, “I’ve lived a lot. 
I was in prison. I will carry on.” 
Three weeks later he declared, “I and 
my family are ready for anything. I 
have fulfilled my duty to those who 
perished, and this gives me relief and 
peace of mind.” 

A few words appear to be in order 
concerning The Gulag Archipelago, a 
book I have had the good fortune to 
read in the original Russian. There 
can be little doubt that this is Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s most explosive work yet, 
far surpassing The First Circle and 
August 1914 in lack of appeal to the 
regime. What is said about Lenin, 
for instance, amounts to blasphemy 
in Soviet eyes. As Kermit Lansner 
puts it in Newsweek, Solzhenitsyn 
suggests that “the seed of terror was 
planted by Lenin”; in other words, “it 
is part of the system.” <A perceptive 


summary of the writer’s positive ideas 
in Gulag was recently given by Roy 
Medvedev, a dissident Soviet histo- 
rian and Marxist: 


How should we build a just human so- 
ciety? Solzhenitsyn speaks about that 
in passing. He puts his ideas in paren- 
thesis without explaining or interpreting 
them in detail. But from these brief 
comments, it is clear that Solzhenitsyn 
would consider most correct a social sys- 
tem ‘headed by those who can direct 
its activities intelligently.’ Such people 
include mainly engineers and scientists 
.. . But who will exercise moral leader- 
ship in society? It follows from Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s reasoning that moral leader- 
ship can be exercised only by religion, 
not political doctrine. Only belief in God 
can serve as the foundation of human 
morality ... 


The sympathy which Solzhenitsyn 
shows in Gulag for the Vlasovites — 
Russian POWs who fought as part of 
the German army, though their aim 
was to liberate Russia from both 
Nazis and Soviets — is rankest heresy. 
No name is filthier in the Soviet 
Union than that of General Andrei 
Vlasov. Finally, Solzhenitsyn has 
raised once again the specter of mas- 
sive crimes against humanity carried 
out under Stalin on a scale larger 
than those perpetrated under Hitler. 
He asks that those guilty of such 
crimes (e.g., Molotov) be put on trial 
(humanely, of course) and made to 
admit, “Yes, I was an executioner and 
a criminal.” 


For further reading: 

Leopold Labedz, ed., Solzhenitsyn: 
A Documentary Record, Enlarged 
Edition (Bloomington: Indiana U. 
Press, 1973), 320 pp. 

John B. Dunlop, Richard Haugh 
and Alexis Klimoff, eds., Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn: Critical Essays and 
Documentary Materials (Belmont, 
Mass.: Nordland, 1973), 569 pp. 

Abraham Rothberg, The Heirs of 
Stalin: Dissidence and the Soviet Re- 
gime, 1953-1970 (Ithaca: Cornell U. 
Press, 1972), 450 pp. 
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ne of the gravest dangers now 

facing our nation seems to be 

the numbers of Americans who 
will be tempted to say to themselves, 
“If lawyers in an honorable profession 
can get away with what they did at 
Watergate, maybe I could follow 
their example and have more fun.” 

Fortunately, from our earliest his- 
tory, there have always been people 
willing to obey this injunction: “Re- 
member the widows in their afflic- 
tion, release the captives (from sin), 
and keep yourselves unspotted from 
the world.” How can people who 
think this way meet the challenging 
new wave of sin and evil? There can- 
not possibly be enough highly-paid 
executives to do it. What is needed 
is a new wave of volunteerism. 

Since my earliest childhood, I have 
seen patterns of how it can be done. 
I am now in my 88th year and I am 
well aware of what volunteers are al- 
ready doing today. They have been 
working in the Peace Corps and in 
mission hospitals. Many have left 
lucrative practices as physicians and 
surgeons to give free medical services. 
Volunteers can be found working as 
church groups, with Boy Scouts, at 
YMCA’s, Salvation Army camps and 
hostels. But thousands more are 
needed. Perhaps my own experiences 
may provide some stimulus to others 
who may be fearful that they might 
not be capable of accomplishing 
much. 

My father started seven churches in 
his lifetime, teaching people not mere- 
ly to learn the “scriptures,” but to 
practice them. After my graduation 
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from Oberlin, I worked in what now 
would be called ghetto neighborhoods 
and soon learned that I alone could 
accomplish little. I had to duplicate 
my own efforts by training and guid- 
ing many volunteers as assistants. I 
met many obstacles. I grieved over 
my mistakes, but I pushed on and I 
learned as I worked. 

“Make your life count” was the 
theme of the Commencement address 
at Oberlin in 1909. A fanatic desire 
to do good had been bred in me by 
my devout parents and encouraged 
by my teachers from my early teens 
to my graduation from college. I was 
immature, but I knew I must give my 
life to helping people who were un- 
equal to facing up to life without 
guidance and help. 

When I accepted my first job at a 
settlement house in Delaware, I knew 
nothing about sin, venereal disease, 
vulgar living, prostitution, cruelty to 
children, or crime. Our “building” 
was the end house of a tenement row 
with our living quarters upstairs and 
the kitchen-dining room and class- 
rooms on the first floor. 

The head worker sent me out to 
visit a family where all the children 
had sores on their faces, arms and in 
their hair and living conditions were 
filthy. The whole family had vener- 
eal disease and I was told to try to 
keep them out of classes at the settle- 
ment. The head worker had solicited 
a few volunteers to help me visit in 
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the neighborhood where groups of 
children appeared and then to visit 
their homes. 

Ministers and the zealous head 
worker had influenced board mem- 
bers to help with this project. They 
invited me to their elegant homes 
and sent their chauffeurs to drive me 
there. They questioned me a great 
deal about the settlement work, the 
response of the children, the living 
arrangements and food in the settle- 
ment. Four months later, when I re- 
signed because my family was con- 
cerned about my health (I weighed 
95 pounds and was quite frail), I 
learned from a member of the board 
that the head worker was skimping 
on food and using the money to take 
trips to New York where she could 
buy airplane stocks which were at a 
very low price in those days. The 
questions they had been asking me 
had evidently helped them find out 
what she was doing. 

Later this same settlement and this 
same head worker offered me an in- 
crease in salary if I would return. 
They had straightened things out be- 
tween themselves and I had learned 
that even in social work one cannot 
find character perfection and one 
should let the right people do the 
correcting — which, fortunately, I 
had let them do. It also made me 
realize how important it is to have 
board members actually participating 
in the work. 

After I had regained my health I 
received a letter from a settlement 
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in Cleveland. I realized that if I 
were to do all that was asked of me, 
I must multiply myself many times 
over. To that end, I went to churches 
to try to get Christian people to come 
to the slum areas and help with call- 
ing and class work. Our family min- 
ister thought it was a pity that Elder 
Cody’s daughter should be doing only 
social work and not being a traveling 
evangelical speaker. I asked him to 
go with me to the ghettoes. 

A worker at City Hall had sent me 
a load of rakes. As the minister 
watched, I went to each tenement 
and started to rake. The men and 
women would shout, “No, no, Miss 
Cody. We do. We do.” They took 
the rakes and the minister watched 
them clean up the courtyards. He 
was not impressed. 

I took him to the narrowest, dirtiest 
alley where a department store park- 
ed its delivery horses. Children were 
planting green oat sprouts right un- 
der the horses’ hoofs. “Come see our 
park,” they said. He still wanted me 
to be an evangelist when I told him 
how I had begun taking groups of 
children to Wade Park so they could 
roll on the grass and how ecstatic 
they were about it. 


Some time later, when I was mar- 
ried and had three children of my 
own, I asked the pastor of the Church 
of the Covenant, “Why should minis- 
ters urge a life of service as exempli- 
fied by Christ when there are no 
openings for service to which people 
can turn? The church offers oppor- 
tunity in the dining room in serving, 
in church attendance, but not from 
the church into the community.” He 
said I was absolutely right and to go 
ahead and get my group together be- 
cause I had his backing. 

I was comparatively new in that 
church and some of the older women 
squelched me openly. Who was I, 
a newcomer, to come in with new 
ideas when everything was organized 
on a long-standing basis; Home Mis- 
sion Support by gifts of money, Home 
Mission Projects, and Foreign Mission 
Support? Why should they be con- 
cerned with the city’s needy com- 
munity? Nevertheless I proceeded to 
organize the League for Service. 
When the war came in 1917, nurses 
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were called to the front and the need 
for volunteers increased in many 
ways. 

This need for volunteers reminded 
me of earlier days when trained so- 
cial workers spoke at great length on 
the absolute necessity for all social 
workers to be thoroughly trained and 
even to be graduates of a school of 
social science. Otherwise they might 
blunder in their treatment of people 
and prove inadequate for the accom- 
plishment of transforming society. I 
still recall the answer that one trained 
social worker gave at a meeting I at- 
tended in Cleveland: 

“There are not nearly enough 
trained personnel and the needs are 
too great to wait until hundreds can 
be trained. Besides, I have known 
volunteers who are superior to some 
graduate workers. We have to mul- 
tiply ourselves by training as we do 
the job. Where would we get our 
new buildings? Where would the 
children gather, come to classes where 
we could teach them? Who are we, 
the trained personnel, that we should 
think we have all the sensitivity to 
help human beings who are dis- 
traught and need guidance? 

“Besides, we need volunteers to 
keep the curtains up. Yes, maybe you 
all do not know of one prominent in- 
stitution where fruit and vegetables 
were brought and delivered on one 
side of the building and went out the 
window of another room — while peo- 
ple institutionalized were living on 
rice and potatoes. A volunteer group 
who only came to plant gardens re- 
vealed the scandal and the City 
Council threw out that head worker 
and put in a whole new staff. We 
need to keep the curtain up.” 

I added my few ideas: “Our volun- 
teers interpret to others the accom- 
plishments of their charities and 
when others come, they in turn en- 
large their own lives in service. Be- 
sides, the volunteers are the news 
bringers to shut in people who cannot 
read and have no near relatives to 
make life brighter for them.” 

We soon won that debate and now 
at age 87 I have received a letter 
from one of my volunteers who read 
a small article I wrote for a Southern 
newspaper. She wrote, “The news- 
paper did not give you sufficient 
praise for your suggestions. Maybe 
you do not remember me, but one 
day a few years ago you called on me 
and started me on volunteer service 


at a time when I greatly needed a 
less selfish attitude and less self pity 
toward my problems. I did what you 
asked. I still am doing volunteer 
work and my life has been enlarged. 
I'm so grateful to you.” 

Miss Belle Greve, one of the great- 
est women Cleveland had ever known 
or perhaps ever will know, was wel- 
fare director for many years in charge 
of all Cuyahoga County social service 
organizations — as well as one under 
the Welfare Federation called the 
“Association for Crippled and Dis- 
abled” which made seven institutions 
over which she had supervision. No 
books could ever describe her many 
accomplishments and variety of fields 
of service or the way she seemed to 
carry excessive burdens. The county 
officials found a once magnificent old 
dwelling, near the heart of the city, 
and enlarged it with four wards. Sud- 
denly the youth groups working un- 
der the Roosevelt administration, who 
had set up beds, and brought in the 
very ill indigent people to this home 
for care and_ rehabilitation, were 
called away to work in munition 
plants. 

I was due to represent my church 
at the Fall Opening Day of the Coun- 
cil of Church Women. It was the 
day when new officers were installed. 
The Committee came to me and said, 
“Our slate is filled except for one part. 
We have no one for the place of 
Chairman of Volunteer Service. May 
we have your name to serve on a lim- 
ited basis?” I explained that I was 
in business helping my husband and 
could do very little additional since 
I was chairman of the League for 
Service in the Church of the Cove- 
nant. But, they put my name on the 
slate of officers. Then the speaker of 
the day, Belle Greve, arose. She 
described the situation at the County 
Nursing Home — the loss of the 
youth groups because of the war de- 
mands, the scarcity of day laborers, 
the patients’ inability to feed them- 
selves, the lack of aides to change the 
beds. Among the patients were se- 
rious cancer cases which would call 
forth from volunteers the utmost in 
sacrificial devotion. She did not less- 
en the demands in the slightest de- 
gree or give any glossed-over picture 
of the needs. They must know the 
truth. She said, “I need 50 to 75 vol- 
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unteers right away.” Do you have a 
chairman of Volunteer Service? I 
had to stand up. 


In spite of my husband’s frailty, he 
consented to my plan though I dared 
not tell him the extent of all that 
would be required in my efforts to 
get women organized. My first step 
was to write the Red Cross and ask 
if they had any plans to send volun- 
teers to County Nursing Home. Back 
came the reply. “We only send vol- 
unteers where there is a school of 
nursing. We know of the great need 
at County Nursing Home. You have 
our blessing if you can meet what 
Miss Greve has asked you to do.” 
They also wrote that they had many 
more demands than they could fill. 

I started my work with a few loyal, 
understanding women, each one rep- 
resenting a church. When we went 
to the County Home, we found that 
the wards were dismal, so we de- 
cided that we would wear bright- 
colored organdy aprons trimmed with 
contrasting shades of other colors on 
bibs and head veils and hems. Miss 
Greve called us “Rainbow ladies.” I 
sat up late at night making many out- 
fits until one day I found an elderly 
woman among our volunteers who 
took over the task of making these at- 
tractive outfits. The few nurses’ aides 
taught us some of our most difficult 
tasks such as changing beds with pa- 
tients in them, also feeding arthritic 
patients who could not sit up. There 
was so much teaching to do, I finally 
decided that the women who had 
been trained must each one take a 
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new volunteer with her and keep her 
until she was trained, teaching until 
she was ready to go on alone. 

Many ministers cooperated by an- 
nouncing the need, through church 
bulletins, but some refused with a 


variety of excuses. Then I relied on 
the women to push our pleas through 
the women’s associations. There were 


some miraculous responses; there 
were disappointments. Some days 
only a few volunteers came. Other 


days we felt their concern for pa- 
tients and even enthusiasm for the 
work and many came. 


Among the volunteers was a most 
unusual laughing, cheerful, superior 
type of personality. She came from 
the “upper crust” of society about 
which I knew, but seldom met. One 
day she told me that she longed to 
find some type of service to give her- 
self to because her husband had con- 
fessed that she was not the one he 
had wanted to marry. He had asked 
her on the rebound, when turned 
down by the “other girl.” 

I took her to the County Nursing 
Home where most of the sick patients 
would stay to live out their years, 
where many were extremely sad 
cases; her cheerful, happy ways 
would bring just the needed help for 
that group of volunteers. One day 
she said, “From where do all these 
women come? They are such won- 
derful workers — but a type of wom- 
en I have never known.” I told her, 
“They are church leaders, the kind 
who do all their own household work, 
serve their churches, raise their fam- 
ilies and yet find time to come here 


Mrs. Wheaton (second from left) 
with Edwin A. Kraft (left), choir 
director of Cleveland’s Trinity 
Cathedral, and other social workers 
with a group of boys in Hay Market. 
The volunteers were taking the 

boys to the armory to put on an 
exhibition of music and other inter- 
ests. The youngster next to 

Mrs. Wheaton was a musical prodigy 
“discovered” at a Catholic 
orphanage. 


She told me how much she 
admired them. They grew to love 
and respect her. When I needed a 
leader to take over the Volunteer Ser- 
vice of the County Home, she became 
the chairman of the Church Volun- 
teer Association. She gave generous- 
ly of her time and energy and money 
and eventually helped establish a 
much-needed beauty parlor for the 
patients able to go in a wheel chair. 
We raised money for equipment and 
wheel chairs. The soap and shampoo 
and brushes were donated by the 
companies which sold such supplies. 

My happiest volunteer carried on 
the ideas and tradition we estab- 
lished. One tradition was that we 
must bring some account of the out- 
side world to these shut-in-for-life 
people. From the first I said that we 
must think of happy things to tell the 
patients, personal events and events 
in the city and the world. I never 
went in to care for patients without 
first tucking into my mind some 
happy unusual news to chat about, as 
I worked. The patients told each 
other. 

We volunteers planned extra things 
such as celebrating a patient’s birth- 
day. Miss Edith Marsh, the head, 
had been a horseback riding nurse in 
Kentucky and was quite exacting. 
The men’s ward was cold and the 
men’s gowns opened at the back. As 
they sat by long fancy old windows 
of this dwelling, they were shivering. 
Such rooms were not adaptable for 
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those scantily dressed elderly men. 
So I said “bed jackets for men” and 
went on my own to an Episcopalian 
church Women’s Sewing Society and 
explained the need. After two weeks, 
warm cotton-flannel jackets which 
buttoned down the front arrived at 
the Nursing Home. One jacket for 
each of the elderly men. Miss Marsh 
phoned the assistant head nurse, 
“Come and see the men’s bed jackets. 
It’s amazing! And just think — there’s 
not a ruffe on them.” This was her 
jolly way of complimenting the work- 
ers on the tailor-made appearance of 
the jackets. 

As I look back at all our initiative 
and accomplishments, it does not 
seem possible. I always encouraged 
the volunteers to make suggestions. 
One volunteer said, “These paper 
napkins with patients’ shaking hands 
and knees, we cannot even feed them 
without making a mess. May we 
make long bath towel bibs?” Soon 
their church groups were put to work 
sewing serviceable bibs — 16 inches 
long. 


My happiest “volunteer” is now in 
the land beyond and not a day passes 
but I can hear her happy chuckle and 
feel the gaiety that she brought as 
she moved among the sick ones. I 
give her story as just one of the 70 
volunteers who served there. Each 
made her own contribution. Some 
others were like her. But sadly some 
gave up in despair over the extreme 
needs of the patients. So many times 
I heard the voice from beyond the 
veil, “You are my hand maiden. I 
have given you the talent keys to 
open the doors but the work is mine.” 
Whenever I thought the accomplish- 
ments were mine, I failed. It became 
necessary to get more leaders so I 
asked for a loan of a home for a tea 
in the vicinity of County Nursing 
Home. We volunteers supplied the 
refreshments, but the gracious lady 
loaned her beautiful home. I had to 
make a talk to stir enthusiasm for ser- 
vice and speak about the channel of 
procedure by which the women could 
get the volunteers. As I was speak- 
ing a group of Salvation Army people 
came in. In the lull of their arrival 
I whispered to my assistant, “Who in- 
vited them?” 

Four or five days after the tea my 
phone rang and the state commission- 
er for Salvation Army Service work 
asked if I would get the volunteer 
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workers for Booth Memorial Home. 
It was a new building on the far east 
side. This would mean my calling on 
churches in an entirely new area. 
Here were unmarried mothers staying 
for long periods and a ward for other 
maternity cases coming for a week's 
stay only. The training would be dif- 
ferent from that given at County 
Nursing Home. 

All I could promise was that I 
would try. It all came about. God 
was with me. 

On Saturdays and Sundays I helped 
my husband with his selling of 
houses. My Church of the Covenant 
League for Service paid for an extra 
phone in our own home so that the 
volunteers could reach me, and my 
husband’s phone was free for the real 
estate calls. I kept by my own phone 
a chart of churches and responsible 
leaders, so that I could more quickly 
get responses and put them on the 
alert to find the right workers. 

There was this drawback. My vol- 
unteer work was all pioneering in a 
new field. I grieved over my mis- 
takes but none were intentional. It 
was a suffering I had to put up with 
because I felt inadequate to the enor- 
mous undertaking. People could not 
be plucked out of the air — it was a 
continuing struggle. I had leaders in 
some churches. They called for en- 
couragement. The county office had 
printed for me a bulletin which I my- 
self wrote, so that each worker got an 
account of other volunteers and their 
inspiration. I started the leaders and 
taught the volunteers myself, but I 
could not follow up on how faithful 
they were. To illustrate this: the Red 
Cross Sewing Center asked me to find 
a person to do cutting of new gar- 
ments for which they received an 
urgent call. It would be difficult work 
and eventually they would hire an 
expert cutter but right then a volun- 
teer cutter must be found. I went to 
the Council of Church Women’s 
meeting and asked for a few minutes 
on the program to report the success 
of our volunteers in various places. 
Then I made a plea for a cutter of 
garments at the Red Cross. No one 
came near me. So, I walked down 
through the crowd of women and 
stopped by one lady. “You are the 
one whom the Lord wants for this 
Red Cross work.” She said, “How 
did you know that I am an expe- 
rienced seamstress?” I replied, “I 
think I was led to you and I know 


that you are greatly needed, please 
report to the Red Cross.” 

In an indirect way I learned that 
she was working there. One night 
about two years later I went to speak 
for the Mission to Lepers. The house 
was small and the women sat on the 
floor, on the stairs, and crowded into 
the living room back of me. After 
speaking to them about the need for 
money for lepers, a voice said to me, 
“there is a woman sitting on the floor 
to whom you must speak.” I went to 
her and said, “I know you, don't I?” 
She spoke sharply. “You certainly 
should. For over two years now, I 
have worked for the Red Cross as 
cutter and sewing woman.” I praised 
her and told all the women around 
her what a blessing she had been and 
I rejoiced over and over again that 
we had chanced to meet. What a 
small channel I was. What a big 
work she had done. 

My work was pioneering through 
churches and clubs. Today the work 
for the poverty-stricken starts in 
Washington through many depart- 
ments of government and seeps down 
to states, counties and communities, 
also in friends’ service and established 
organizations such as Kiwanis and 
Lions’ Clubs. Yet there are tremen- 
dous social problems to meet. The 
President has established a Commis- 
sion on Volunteerism. 

We should all seek ways to show 
our appreciation of what is being ac- 
complished. Praise goes farther than 
constant repetition of societies’ needs. 
There is no rhyme or reason why this 
generation should be told to take the 
blame for what past generations have 
failed to do. Those who went before 
us had heavy responsibilities to face. 
They built the roads and the hospitals 
and the churches. My generation 
fought the system of absentee land- 
lordism and of filth in the yards and 
homes and streets. There is still a 
great need for people who are willing 
to leave their homes of comfort and 
go out and share their blessings with 
people who have no capacity or train- 
ing to meet their situations. In my 
87 years [ve seen and experienced 
many changes, but I find myself won- 
dering if “social services” have failed 
to succeed because they discarded 
religious “approaches” to the people 


S whom they give out material bene- 
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The 
princess 
who 
waited 
to work 


by Duke Johns, '73 


nce upon a time in a far-away 
(yc there lived a reasonably 

attractive and intelligent prin- 
cess with a bachelor’s degree from a 
reasonably prestigious liberal arts col- 
lege. She had subjected herself to 
four years of insistent intellectual 
stimulation, a somewhat circum- 
scribed social life, and all sorts of pro- 
grammed human development on the 
advice of her parents, who believed 
that a college education would provide 
her with a degree of employment 
security necessary at a time when the 
demand for royalty had entered a pe- 
riod of significant decline. 

Events were not long in demon- 
strating the sagacity of this counsel. 
No sooner had the royal couple an- 
nounced their intention to abdicate 
in favor of the better-educated heir- 
ess apparent and retire to Florida 
than the legislature declared a repub- 
lican government, confiscated the 
royal treasury, and gave the princess 
notice to seek employment elsewhere. 

Having shrewdly foreseen the pos- 
sibility of such a distasteful state ot 
affairs, the princess had already 
mapped out an alternative course of 
action, which was to look for work as 
a waitress. This decision was solidly 
based, at least to the princess’ way ot 
thinking, on a number of concrete 
personal and vocational factors. She 
had always enjoyed the full gamut ot 
eating excursions, from state banquets 
at the Ritz to truckstop coffee breaks, 
and she thought waitressing might 
provide a good means of meeting 
people from differing walks of lite. 
She realized that her part-time work 
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in college as a vegetable server on 
the cafeteria lunchline might not ex- 
actly qualify as professional experi- 
ence, but all in all waitressing struck 
her as a nearly ideal solution to her 
problem, especially in view of the fact 
that she couldn’t think of any other 
occupations for which she might 
qualify. 

Unfortunately, the princess failed 
to reckon with the dismal condition 
of the national economy, which was 
rapidly sinking into a recession large- 
ly precipitated by uncontrollable ex- 
ternal factors. Jobs of all kinds were 
scarce and the princess soon found 
that locating a waitressing position 
was a long-term proposition. She 
plodded doggedly over hill and dale, 
stopping at every restaurant, coffee- 
shop and hot dog stand she encount- 
ered until she had covered the length 
and breadth of the entire republic 
and had worn out several pairs of the 
iron shoes traditionally favored by 
questing princesses. She registered 
with several employment agencies, she 
asked state ministers she had been 
friendly with before her deposition to 
pull strings for her, and she took civil 
service tests to qualify for snack bar 
jobs in government buildings. Noth- 
ing happened. 

Several frank employment counsel- 
ors told the princess she was pursuing 
wild geese. 

“The few available openings for 
waitresses the past several years have 
gone either to those with strong eth- 
nic backgrounds that could enhance a 
foreign restaurant’s atmosphere or to 
those with M.H. degrees,” one coun- 
selor told her. 

“What's an M.H. degree?” the prin- 
cess asked. 

“Why, it’s a relatively new profes- 
sional degree — Mistress of Hospital- 
ity — that’s offered by most large 
universities to women planning ca- 
reers as waitresses, hotel desk clerks, 
receptionists or high-class call girls.” 

“What kind of things do they 
teach?” 

“Oh, basically what used to be cov- 
ered in high school charm clubs — 
posture, elocution, bandbox couture, 
how to look pleasant and reassuring 
even when youve got hemorrhoids.” 

“I was afraid that’s what it might 
be,” sighed the princess. “I learned 


all that at princess school by the time 
I was twelve.” 

Now that her funds were running 
low, the princess desperately sought 
further advice, but since everyone she 
consulted agreed she would have just 
as much difficulty locating any other 
kind of job, she set off on a second 
restaurant-scouting expedition. 

Many long months later the weary 
princess shuffled back through the 
gates of her native city, jobless as 
ever. Taking a shortcut through an 
obscure back alley, she came across 
Joe’s Grill, a dingy hamburger joint 
she had never seen before. Certain 
by this time that her luck had gone 
permanently sour, the princess 
trudged by without stopping, but out 
of the corner of her eye she noticed 
a sign in the window which read — 
incredibly — “Waitress Wanted.” 
Without a moment’s hesitation she 
dashed inside, announced her interest 
in employment, and was hired on the 
spot for 25 cents an hour. 

Despite the low wages, the next 
two weeks at Joe’s Grill were the hap- 
piest the princess had known since 
her discrownment. She enjoyed the 
long hours and endless routine, made 
an effort to reduce the vast quantities 
of grease and filth she encountered 
everywhere, and tried to make friends 
with the down-and-out customers that 
occasionally wandered in. 

After two weeks, however, Joe took 
the princess aside and told her he was 
“letting her go.” 

“It ain't that you don't do the work 
or nuthin’,” he explained, “it’s just 
that you ain't the right girl for this 
kind of joint — stayin’ after hours 
doin’ all that extra cleanin’, talkin’ to 
the customers like that — they don't 
expect nothin’ like that, it gets ‘em 
confused. Look, honey, this here’s 
just an ordinary hamburg joint and 
we only want an ordinary waitress. 
A girl like you’s way too much, way 
to genteel — you unnerstand?” 

The princess did not understand 
and felt as if she'd been hit over the 
head by a greasy barstool. On the 
verge of hysteria, she sought out an 
old witch who once had treated her 
mother for warts. 

The witch listened patiently to the 
princess’ tale of woe and then began 
dispensing crusty advice. 

“Well, dearie,” she croaked, “if I 
were you I'd go get one of those fancy 
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M.H. degrees and then look for 
something better than Joe’s Grill.” 

“But I already told you that I know 
that stuff already,” the princess 
moaned, “I just need experience. Be- 
sides, I don’t have much money left 
and I want a job now.” 

“Well, if you’re in such an all-fired 
hurry I can cast a spell that'll make 
you seem more ordinary than you 
really are,” the witch said with a 
wicked gleam in her eye. “Only you 
must pay a price.” 

“Can't you just make me into a 
truly ordinary person, period?” the 
princess asked. “That might work 
better.” 

“There’s no such thing as a truly 
ordinary person, dearie,” the witch 
snapped. “There’s only people that 
seem more ordinary than others. Now 
do you want to seem happily ordi- 
nary, apathetically ordinary, or mis- 
erably ordinary?” 

“Oh, happily ordinary, I should 
think.” 

“Well now, that’s a little more dif- 
ficult than the others. To seem hap- 
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pily ordinary, you must yourself be- 
lieve in your own ordinariness, you 
must view the past and future as ex- 
tensions of the present, and you must 
of course pay me a higher price.” 

“I don’t have too much money,” the 
princess said. 

“I'm not talking about money,” the 
witch growled. “Before I can make 
you seem happily ordinary, you must 
surrender to me your greatest hopes 
and fears and your ability to envision 
lives and worlds better or worse than 
your own. You must renounce into 
my possession your capacity to be- 
lieve in the existence of anything you 
yourself do not directly experience. 
Are you willing to forswear these 
things and give them to me?” 

“If youre sure that the folks at 
Joe’s Grill will really think I’m one of 
them, I’m willing,” said the princess. 

“I think we can be very sure of 
that.” 

The matter settled, the witch cast 
her spell and even she was amazed 
by the results. The princess became 
a new person, moving, speaking, 
thinking and behaving in an unmis- 
takably ordinary fashion, though she 
also left an impression of good cheer. 
She won back her job at Joe’s Grill 
and later found work at the restaur- 
ant of a nationally-known hotel. Over 
the years she met and married a ris- 
ing young business executive, raised 
three reasonably attractive and intel- 
ligent children, involved herself in 
several leading community organiza- 
tions, and in general lived happily 
ever after. 

The witch, on the other hand, grew 
subject to fits of depression and ir- 
ritability, but she accomplished just 
as much in her own way and was 
generally considered to be the more 
interesting person. The cordial rela- 
tions between the two women re- 
mained a continual puzzlement to 
their friends, who knew that privately 
each held the other’s judgment in the 
lowest esteem. 


Tappan 
Square 
Notebook 


Bulletins 

An anonymous pledge of $1.5 million 
has been made by an Oberlin gradu- 
ate to support a $3,075,000 addition 
to Allen Art Building. This is the 
largest single gift Oberlin has ever 
received from a_ living individual. 
Architects Venturi and Rauch have 
completed preliminary plans, but the 
College needs $975,000 in new gifts 
and a funding plan for increased oper- 
ational costs ($80,000 annually) be- 
fore trustees can okay construction. 


Tuition in 1974-75 will be $3,025 
and the general fee will be increased 
from $200 to $225. Room and board 
charges have not yet been set, but 
Acting President Carlson has told stu- 
dents and their parents that there 
“will need to be increases.” 


Bayley F. Mason has resigned as 
administrative vice president to be- 
come vice president for resources at 
Boston University effective June 1. 


Herbert Blau, professor of theater, 
will become chairman of the Division 
of Arts and Humanities at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Baltimore County 
at the end of this semester. 


The College and Conservatory, in 
response to strong community sup- 
port, have agreed to a_ five-week 
Oberlin Music Theater season June 
26-July 28. 


Ruth Brunner, associate professor, 
has been named acting chairman of 
physical education this semester. 
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Bongiorno to Get Alumni Award 
Andrew Bongiorno, ’23, emeritus pro- 
fessor of English, will be the 41st 
recipient of the Alumni Award for di- 
rect service to Oberlin College. 

The bronze medal will be present- 
ed by David Secrest, ’49, president of 
the Alumni Association, at the annual 
meeting oi the Association at 4 p.m. 
Saturday, May 25, in Finney Chapel. 
This is a change from previous years 
when the meeting has been held at a 
luncheon for alumni and graduating 
seniors. 

The Alumni Association, as it wel- 
comes the Class of 1974, will also pre- 
sent a new type of award, “Certifi- 
cates of Appreciation,” to Michael 
Lipsky, 61, and Donald Robertson, 
BS. 

Prof. Bongiorno’s direct service to 
Oberlin has resulted in the publishing 
of six major articles in the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine during the past 
eight years. The first, “These Stu- 
dents,” was written especially for the 
OAM’s May 1966 issue. The second 
was “Professor Administrant” (No- 
vember 1966), a “memorial minute” 
to President Wilkins. 

He next wrote “Tempus Abire” 
(June 1967) as a senior assembly 
speech in his final weeks as a teacher 
at Oberlin. He intended it as his final 
tribute to Oberlin, but he was to pre- 
pare three more significant works as 
an emeritus professor. The first was 
“Recha” (March 1971), which he read 
at the memorial services for the 
widow of Oscar Jaszi, emeritus pro- 
fessor of political science. In the 
spring of 1973 he presented “Clarence 
Ward” (May-June 1973) at memorial 
services for Mr. Ward somewhat 
simultaneously with the preparation 
of “The Coming Age and the Depart- 
ing Age” (July-August 1973) for pres- 
entation at the Half Century Dinner 
last May on the occasion of his class’s 
50th reunion. 

Lipsky will be honored for having 
been the instigator of the “Academic 
Alumni Associates of Oberlin Col- 
lege” (AASOC) program which has 
been so successful in bringing profes- 
sors from other campuses back to 
Oberlin that it has now become “As- 
sociates of Oberlin College” (ASOC) 
because “non-academic” alumni are 
also coming back to campus for lec- 
tures and career advice to students. 

Robertson will be honored for his 
years of volunteer service in the pio- 
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neering days of the Alumni Admis- 
sions Rep program. Long before the 
program had a full-time coordinator 
(Virginia Freschl, °*70), Robertson 
was writing manuals for alumni reps 
and organizing a pilot program in the 
Washington (D.C.) Alumni Club to 
prove that the program would be 
successful on a nation-wide basis. 


People’s Media Workshop 

Student film-making at Oberlin had 
its start in 1964 with a film called 
Fantasticheria, essentially a_ silly 
spoof of student life at Oberlin hav- 
ing as one of its climactic scenes a 
sequence showing a barrage of motor- 
cyclists driving down the main corri- 
dor of Carnegie Library. Under the 
auspices of the Cinema Arts Associa- 
tion, film-making continued, usually 
by individual directors. The problems 
were: who was going to make the ma- 
jor film of the year, and where the 
money would come from for the 
large-scale projects directors had in 
mind. 

In April 1972, the People’s Media 
Workshop was formed to replace the 
Cinema Arts Association and to pose 
some answers to the problems of the 
old organization. The workshop is 
still in its formative stage, in need of 
more equipment and paying off old 
Cinema Arts debts. But it has some 
practical and admirable plans. 

One major change will be in equip- 
ment: super-8 and video tape will be 


utilized instead of the more expensive 
16 millimeter film used previously. 
The Workshop currently shares a 
video-tape machine with ABUSUA, 
the black student union; it hopes to 
buy another this semester, as two ma- 
chines are needed for effective edit- 
ing. 

There is also a shift in the kind of 
work to be emphasized, as the name 
of the organization implies. “We be- 
lieve that everything has an underly- 
ing ideology, and we like what stu- 
dents do to be relevant, as overused 
a word as that is,” says Walter Math- 
ews, 74, chairperson of the organiza- 
tion. The shift is from “arty” produc- 
tions to group projects of social 
relevance and community — town and 
college — interest. 

Despite the emphasis on low-budg- 
et productions, one of the primary 
aims of the workshop is to create 
works of quality. “Americans are used 
to quality,” says Tony Marsh, 75, 
treasurer, and if you don’t have qual- 
ity, your message will pass them by.” 
“We believe that the important thing 
is for the audience to understand the 
work being presented,” Walter Math- 
ews adds. 

A concomitant aim of the organiza- 
tion, stated in the charter, is “to raise 
the awareness of the community to 
the part the visual media play in their 
lives.” To this end, the PMW held 
workshops open to the public last se- 
mester. 

Cable television is hopefully in the 
offing for Oberlin, and the People’s 
Media Workshop sees this as a poten- 
tial outlet for its endeavors. 


Physics Project Supported 

Research Corp. of New York City has 
awarded a Cottrell College Science 
Grant of $23,000 to Oberlin College 
to support a physics research project 
under the direction of Prof. Joseph N. 
Palmieri and Assoc. Prof. W. Bruce 
Richards, ’61. 

The funds will be used primarily 
to purchase electronic equipment and 
supplies and to support summer re- 
search on the project by one student 
in the summers of 1974 and 1975. 
Title of the work is “Photodisintegra- 
tion of the deuteron near threshold.” 

The grant is one of four types giv- 
en by Research Corp. in support of 
academic research programs in the 
natural sciences at private, predomi- 
nantly undergraduate institutions. 


Early Childhood Center 


The 12l-year-old “Burrell-King 
house” at 317 E. College St. has been 
purchased by the Nordson Founda- 
tion which plans to restore it and to 
construct a new school-type building 
behind it for the Oberlin Early Child- 
hood Center. 

The house was built in 1852 by Ja- 
bez Burrell, one of the charter trus- 
tees of the College. From 1886 to 
1934 it was the home of Henry Chur- 
chill King, 779, Oberlin’s sixth presi- 
dent. After Mrs. King’s death in 1939 
it was purchased by the late Prof. 
Axel Skjerne. Since 1971 it has been 
owned by Thomas Irish, Oberlin mer- 
chant. 

The 4%-acre property includes a 
barn which will become a “sheltered 
play area” for the 75 to 100 children 
using the Early Childhood Center 
and a swimming pool added by the 
Irishes. 

Since 1969 the Nordson Foundation 
has owned Oberlin’s 107-year-old 
New York Central Railroad station 
which the Foundation renovated for 
use as a Head Start school. 

The Burrell-King house will serve 
as a meeting place for the day care 
board, the foundation and_ possibly 
related community organizations and 
as a library and staff lounge. Its up- 
stairs will be the living quarters for 
the director of the Early Childhood 
Center. The Early Childhood Cen- 
ter, formerly called the “Oberlin Day 
Care Center,” is now located in the 
basement of First Church. It has an 
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average daily attendance of 35 chil- 
dren aged 2-5 and there is a waiting 
list of 25. 


Music Library Acquired 

Through the efforts of Fenner Doug- 
lass, ‘42, professor of organ and harp- 
sichord and author of The Language 
of the Classical French Organ (Yale 
Studies in the History of Music. v.5), 
the Oberlin College Conservatory Li- 
brary has acquired the personal mu- 
sic library of M. Felix Raugel, the 
eminent French musicologist and or- 
gan scholar, Paris. The collection is 
rich in monographs on_ particular 
French organs, important treatises in 
French music history and theory, pi- 
ano-vocal scores of French, Italian, 
Russian and German operas, oratorios 
and miscellaneous chamber music. 

The Chrysander Handel and Mo- 
zart Gesellschaft Werke, an important 
part of the library, are the gift of the 
Charles M. Vial family of La Grange 
Park, Ill, who — as they did when 
the Mary M. Vial Music Library was 
established in the 1964 Yamasaki 
Conservatory structure — gave in 
memory of Mary M. Vial, 08. 

Prof. Douglass made two trips to 
inventory, and negotiate for, the col- 
lection which numbers some 500 vol- 
umes. M. Raugel, now 92 years of 
age, is author of 12 major contribu- 
tions ranging from monographs on 
specific organs to general works on 
the organ, Palestrina, the oratorio and 
numerous periodical articles, 


Conservatoory sophomores Harriett 
Ahmed and Beth Robin, Joan Rabino- 
witz, °74, and Wilma Lofton, °76, 

(l. to r.) studied the Orff Schulwerk 
approach to teaching music as a 
January Winter Term group project. 
Others in the group were Masako 
Hayashi and Gayle Johnson, ’76. 
With Prof. Herbert Henke, ’53, 

Mus. Ed. chairman, as faculty spon- 
sor, the students met in a workshop 
situation for two hours daily. They 
spent a week at Pleasant School 

in Oberlin with 5th and 6th grade 
students of Geraldine Youngblood 
Tobias, *52, and made observation 
trips to schools in Cleveland 

where the Orff system is in use. 


New Computer 

Oberlin trustees at their November 
meeting approved the purchase of a 
Burroughs B6700 computing system 
to replace the College’s present IBM 
360/44 and PDP-11. 

The new system will be installed 
in the Mudd Learning Center in mid- 
May and will become operational be- 
fore the start of classes in September. 
Acquisition of the new system will not 
increase the College’s present com- 
puting expenditures or require addi- 
tional staff. A portion of the required 
funding will come from sale of the 
present equipment and the sale of 
computer time to local corporations. 
The balance will be funded by con- 
tinuing the annual budget appropria- 
tion for cost of the computer. 

New services and facilities avail- 
able will include an increase in the 
number of simultaneous terminal 
users from 14 to 40 with capacity to 
expand to 70 or morxe in the future. 
The Conservatory’s music project will 
be integrated into normal system op- 
eration and use of the same equip- 
ment tor monitoring and controlling 
experiments in the science depart- 
ments is being investigated. 

The installation in the Mudd Cen- 
ter will make it possible to continue 
operation of the IBM 360/44 and the 
PDP-11 in the Wright Physics Labor- 
atory until conversion to the B6700 
is complete. 
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New Trustee 

Natalie Henderson Monagas, 46, 
whose professional name is Natalie 
Hinderas, has become a trustee of 
Oberlin College, filling the unexpired 
term of Walter K. Bailey, 19, who be- 
came an honorary trustee last spring. 

A pianist known for her efforts to 
gain recognition for the music of 
American black composers, she was 
born in Oberlin. After her gradu- 
ation from the Conservatory she 
studied at Juilliard with Olga Sama- 
roff and at the Philadelphia Conser- 
vatory with Edward Steuermann. 

Since her debut recital at Town 
Hall in 1954, she has concertized 
throughout the U.S. and Europe. In 
1960 she was selected by the State 
Department as an American Specialist 
and has performed in that capacity 
in Sweden, Poland and Yugoslavia. 
The following year she was invited 
by the American Society for African 
Culture to appear in Nigeria at the 
opening of the Cultural Center in La- 
gos. In 1971 she performed with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and she made 
her New York Philharmonic debut in 
1972. She has performed the works 
of black composers in recital at the 
John F. Kennedy Center in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as well as in tours across 
the country. Her record, “Natalie 
Hinderas Plays Music by Black Com- 
posers,” has received wide critical ac- 
claim. 

In addition to maintaining a busy 
concert schedule, Miss Hinderas is as- 
sociate professor of music at Temple 
University and serves on the faculty 
of the Philadelphia Conservatory. She 
is a member of the Music Committee 
of the Philadelphia Composers’ For- 
um, a seminar conductor for piano 
teachers in Washington, D.C., a pro- 
gram consultant for WHYY-FM in 
Philadelphia, and founder-director of 
her own advertising music firm, Orig- 
inal Music Productions. She is also 
a member of the Philadelphia Arts Al- 
liance, of the Board of Directors of 
the Philadelphia Urban League and 
a member of the National Board of 
the Afro-American Musicians Organ- 
ization of America. 

She was one of the visiting artists 
this year in the annual Oberlin Artist 
Recital series. Her parents graduated 
from the Conservatory in 1925 and 
her mother is currently a faculty 
member of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. Her husband, Lionel J. Mon- 
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agas, is a TV producer and director 
of the Office of Minority Affairs of 
the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters. The Monagases 
have a nine-year-old daughter, Mi- 
chele Lelia. 


Capitol Decorator 

For most of the past year, the U.S. 
Capitol has been undergoing a face- 
lift which is preparing it for the na- 
tion’s 200th birthday in 1976. 

One aspect of this project, the 
painting of new murals in the House 
wing, is especially interesting to 
Oberlinians because the murals are 
being painted by Allyn Cox, a prom- 
inent New York artist. At age 77, he 
is completing a project begun in the 
Rotunda by the late Constantino 
Brumidi in 1877. Brumidi died after 
falling from a scaffolding at the age 
of 72. 

The interest to Oberlin comes from 
the fact that Allyn Cox is a grandson 
of the late Jacob Dolson Cox (A.B. 
1851), and a son of the late Kenyon 
Cox, 12h, who did the murals in the 
Cox Administration Building. Allyn 
Cox was his father’s assistant when 
those murals were painted. He is also 
a descendant of President Finney. 

Allyn Cox is one of America’s lead- 
ing mural painters and he has tre- 
quently been called upon to decorate 
the Capitol. In 1953 he completed 
the historical frieze in the rotunda 
with representations of the Civil War, 
the Spanish-American War and the 
birth of aviation. He also cleaned 


and restored the original portion, 


which had been rendered in fresco 
by Brumidi and the late Fillippo 
Costaggini, who died in 1904. 

Cox was commissioned to paint a 
portrait of Henry Clay on panels 
Brumidi left vacant in the Senate Re- 
ception Room. The painting, honor- 
ing one of America’s five outstanding 
senators, was unveiled in 1959. Cox 
also repaired and restored Brumidi’s 
Apotheosis of Washington in the can- 
opy of the Capitol Dome and his 
mural showing the surrender of Corn- 
wallis which is located in the House 
Restaurant. 

Originally, the House voted for 
“plain brown democratic walls” in 
contrast to the Brumidi frescoes on 
the Senate wing, but in the summer 
of 1972, Cox’s design for the 62-foot 
corridor finally won approval. 

Cox’s murals depict episodes in the 
life of the Capitol from its destruction 
by the British in 1814 to its use as a 
hospital in the Civil War. There are 
also pictures of all the capitols of the 
U.S. — Albany, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, York, Pa., Princeton, 
Annapolis, Trenton and Washington 
— and of the eight capitol architects. 

Cox is internationally known for his 
work and has been painting since 
1921. His works are found in all 
parts of the country and include ceil- 
ings in Los Angeles’ Clark Library, 
the Masonic National Memorial in Al- 
exandria, Dumbarton Oaks, the Univ. 
of Virginia Law School, New York’s 
Cosmopolitan Club, the National 
City, Continental and Guaranty Trust 
banks in New York, and in the homes 
of the Vanderbilts, Astors and Pinch- 
ots. In 1966 he installed a series of 
three mosaics for the U.S. Grant Na- 
tional Memorial. 


Honorary Curators 

Allen Art Museum has honored Wolf- 
gang Stechow, 67h, emeritus profes- 
sor of art, by naming him honorary 
curator and Ellen H. Johnson, 733, 
professor of art, has been named hon- 
orary curator of modern art. They 
were cited for having “played particu- 
larly important roles in the growth 
and formation of the Museum.” Ste- 
chow was visiting specialist in resi- 
dence last semester. Miss Johnson is 
on leave this year completing a book 
on modern art and the object under 
a Senior Fellowship from the Nation- 
al Endowment for the Humanities. 


Roster of feminist alumnae/us 


early 60 alumnae and one alum- 
NEG who are working in the 
women’s movement have written 
to Zara Wilkenfeld, former associate 
dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, in response to her request for 
information which was published in 
September/October 1972 issue of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
Summaries of their wide-ranging 
fields of occupation and interest have 
been made by Ms. Wilkenfeld and 
other Oberlin women working with 
her. The present roster appears be- 
low. Compilers are encouraged by 
the response and urge others in the 
movement to write about their work. 
The roster will be up-dated in the 
Alumni Magazine. Please address re- 
sponses to Office of the Associate 
Dean, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 


SALLY CLacETT ARNOLD, 41, 396 Morgan 
St., Oberlin. Member, Committe on the 
Status of Women, Oberlin College. 

Carnot Ciark Barrett, 770, 1721 S. 9th 
St., Alhambra, CA 91803. Doing Ph.D. dis- 
sertation in clinical psychology on widows. 

KENNETTE BENEDICT, 770, 830 Palo Alto 
Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94301. Writing A.M. 
thesis on the radical feminist organization at 
San Francisco State University, working on 
a women’s media workshop which has pro- 
duced 15 TV shows. 

Mavup CriarkE BENJAMIN, 65, 31 Lowe 
Circle, Framingham, MA 01701. President 
of South Middlesex chapter of NOW, has 
worked on their newsletter, speakers bureau, 
and education task force in the public 
schools, 

SUSAN KAUFMAN BERMAN, 762, 147-23 
Charter Rd., Jamaica, NY 11432. Editor, 
Ms. Magazine. 
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ELLEN Gay Boorse, 67, One E. Baltimore 
Ave., Media, PA 10963. Child psychologist 
with the Irving Schwartz Institute for chil- 
dren and youths, associated with the Phila- 
delphia Women’s Center. Working on her 
Ph.D. 

Liz Burcess, ’73, 204 Elm St., Oberlin. 
Director YWCA Oberlin College, counselor 
and co-chairwoman of the Oberlin Women’s 
Service Center (an information, counseling 
and organizing center for women). Staff 
member Coming Out. Newswoman, Out- 
come — WOBC’s women’s radio show. 

JupirH Hotapay Carison, 749, 1823 
Flowertree St., Helena, MT 59601. Fem- 
inist director ot Community Action Program; 
Model City Director for Helena. 

BEtsy GCAzZpEN. (1, W. Lidth Stora a0, 
New York, NY 10025. Writing a feminist 
biography of Antoinette Brown Blackwell; 
serves on the Committee on Women’s Rights 
of the New York Yearly Meeting of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Has lived in Philadelphia 
Women’s Center. 

GRETEL CHapMAN, 54, Goucher College, 
Towson, MD 21204. Chairperson of Com- 
mittee W, AAUP, Goucher College; contact 
person for Maryland ACLU’s women’s rights 
project; proposed women’s studies curricu- 
lum and taught women’s courses at Goucher. 

LrsLtiz Conton, ’72, 758 26th Ave. West, 
Eugene, OR 97403. Engaged in research on 
Status of Women at Univ. of Oregon, with 
regard to university employment practices 
for full-time teaching faculty. 

Marcaret H. Day, ’39, 1165 Nelson St., 
Dunedin, FL 33528. Speaks and_ teaches 
about women in the church; one of the first 
female elders in Presbyterian Church; active 
in Church Women United. 

LyNN BonrireLD Donovan, ’61, 1959 
Buchanan, San Francisco, CA 94115. Editor, 
Women Archivists, A Newsletter, 1973. 
Member, the Society of American Archivists 
Committee on the Status of Women in the 
Archival Profession and of Women Historians 
in the Bay Area. 


BERENICE MILLER EasTMAN, 739, 91 S. 
Cedar St., Oberlin. Member Domestic Re- 
lations Task Force of Pittsburgh, PA, NOW 
during 1972-73. Member of Oberlin Wom- 
en’s Service Center. Employed by the Ober- 
lin Early Childhood Center. 

Mary Ersaucnu, 770, 2907 Wheeler St., 
Berkeley CA 94705. Works with Wonaac 
through Female Liberation at Univ. of Cali- 
fornia. Buys and mails out feminist litera- 
ture to groups and individuals. 

PAMELA Farwey, "61, 44 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11201. Gathers material and 
teaches course on women in trade unions. 
Teaches interdisciplinary women’s studies 
courses at Brooklyn College. 

JupirH Mostow Finer, 66, 91 Midland 
Ave., Tarrytown, NY 10591. Former presi- 
dent of San Diego chapter of NOW; has 
worked in a variety of capacities for the 
chapter. 

CaROLYNN FIscHEL, 64, 55 Otis St., Cam- 
bridge, MA 02141. Photographer for The 
Second Wave and Hysteria. Active in Cam- 
bridge Women’s Center. 

MILLICENT STEER Foster, 723, 750 Stony 
Lane, North Kingstown, RI 02852. Works 
with the Rhode Island Women’s Political 
Caucus. A former State Senator, she suc- 
cessfully sponsored a permanent Senate Com- 
mission on Women, which she served on until 
1973 as chairperson of the Committee on 
Labor Laws and Social Insurance. 

PENN Garvin, ’70, San Francisco Wom- 
an’s Health Center, 3789 25th St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94114. Working in Women’s health 
groups. 

Amy GITTLER, *72, 229 W. College St., 
Oberlin. Admissions Counselor at Oberlin 
College; former member of the Committee on 
the Status of Women and the Affirmative Ac- 
tion Co-ordinating Committee; currently liv- 
ing in a non-college women’s collective. 
Designed an individual pre-law major, and 
would be delighted to talk with anyone in- 
terested in this area. Planning to attend law 
school, with specific interest in women’s is- 
sues. 

Pauta Lrpnick GoLpsmip, 64, 39 Davie 
Circle, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. Works in 
Lollipop Power, writing, illustrating, and 
publishing non-sexist children’s _ books. 
Teaches women’s studies courses at Univ. of 
North Carolina, where she is assistant pro- 
fessor of social work. 

PauLa J. FINKE Gorpon, 68, 2950 Pine- 
wood Dr., Bloomington, IN 47401. Produces 
and hosts TV series, A Piace of Her Own, a 
cenversation show with local women. Public 
affairs director for WTIU, Bloomington’s 
public TV station. Member, Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Dean of Women’s Affairs, In- 
diana Univ. 

FRANCES KAPLAN GrossMAN, ‘61, 61 
Huntington Rd., Newton, MA 02158. Chair- 
person, Boston Univ. Committee on the 
Status of Women. Teaches a course on phy- 
chology of women; also doing research in 
same field. 

ELeanor Hatz, 757, 4816 Jordan Rd., 
Erie, PA 16510. Teaches psychology at Beh- 
rend Campus, Penn State Univ. Member, 
Association for Women in Psychology, does 
research relating to women, psychotherapy 
for women, does job discrimination work. 
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Nancy Hancock, 69, 255 S. 46th St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19139. Works for Women 
in Transition, a service center for women who 
are divorcing, separating, etc., does mostly 
legal assistance and advising. 

MarcarketT B. Hays, ’24, 3175 Halsey PIl., 
Philadelphia, PA 19145. Past treasurer of 
Sigma Delta Epsilon, honorary sorority of 
graduate women in science. Helps special 
committees of SDE and WEAL in this con- 
nection. 

Janet HELtER, ’71, 5110 S. Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60615. Formerly co-ordinator 
of Women’s Action Movement in Madison, 
WI. Active in Madison Abortion Action Co- 
alition, hiring and admissions of women at 
the Univ. of Wisconsin, helped edit women’s 
poetry magazine. Now working on Ph.D. at 
Univ. of Chicago. 

RutH B. JARMuL, *71, 11 Virginia Ave., 
Freeport, NY 11520. Working for National 
Council of Churches’ Corporate Information 
Center, researching impact of U. S. corporate 
labor policies on women and minorities. Has 
done research for Yale Office of Coeducation 
on job opportunities for women in the fed- 
eral government. 

KATHERINE TAYLOR JoBES, '57, 15 Seven 
Oaks Lane, Trenton, NJ 08628. Associate 
Professor of English at Rider College in Tren- 
ton, lectures on women’s movement history 
and literature. Helping establish a women’s 
center and an Affirmative Action plan at 
Rider. 

Nora Jones, 73, 199 W. College, Oberlin. 
Asst. Exec. Director Oberlin Alumni Assn. 
Graduated with self-designed major in Wom- 
en’s Studies. On editorial staff of Coming 
Out; has written and lectured on sex educa- 
tion, women and health care system, and 
sexism in sociology and psychology. Planning 
to attend law school, specializing in sex dis- 
crimination and welfare rights. 

SusAN Spracc Jones, 66, 1653 Jackson 
St., Denver, CO 80206. Board member, 
Every-woman’s Center, an outreach group 
for all women. Writes a regular column for 
a women’s newspaper, did a women’s history 
show for a local TV station. Writing her 
Ph.D. dissertation on feminism after 1920. 
Teaches women’s history at Metropolitan 
State College. 

Nancy Kaza, 746, 3125 SW 108th Ave., 
Beaverton, OR 97005. Legal Aid attorney 
in Family Law Center in Multnomah Coun- 
ty; Board member and treasurer of Oregon 
ACLU; works with NOW; mother of four 
males she’s “educating in women’s libera- 
tion.” 

STEPHANIE Kaza, °68, 2340 Harper St., 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060. Teaching high school, 
trying to “liberate the traditionalists” among 
high school students. Works with NOW. 

LENoRE Davinorr Lockwoop, 753, 82 
High St., Wivenhoe, Essex, England. Pub- 
lishing a book on domestic life in England, 
does research and work in 19th and 20th 
century social history. Research officer, De- 
partment of Sociology, Univ. of Essex. 

M. J. Luercerr, 61, 727 S. Maple Ave., 
Oak Park, IL 60304. Member of research 
committee at Univ. of Illinois — Chicago Cir- 
cle, which is surveying attitudes toward cur- 
rent changes in women’s roles, rights, etc. 
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Heir McCLe.ian, 73, 111 E. Lorain St., 
Apt. 18, Oberlin. Asst. Editor of Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. Staff of Coming Out; in- 
terested in women’s health and women in 
Western religious traditions. A_ building 
steward for O-Cope (Oberlin College Office 
and Professional Employees union which 
primarily involves female workers). 

DiaNnE McGratu, 763, 508 W. Green, 
Champaign, IL 61820. Works for A Wom- 
en's Place, a local crisis center; teaches 
courses at Univ. of Illinois on psychology of 
women. 

SytviA Wacus McNair, 745, 8150 Davis, 
Niles, IL 60648. Member of a group of six 
women in the publishing business, “Chicago 
Women in Publishing.” 

Wixtpa PAYNE MerriTT, 32, 60 N. Cedar 
St., Oberlin. Secretary, Office of the Associ- 
ate Dean, concerned with women’s affairs at 
Oberlin College. 

ELIzABETH Foutps Nok , 752, 141 Ridge- 
field St., Hartford, CT 06112. Chairperson, 
Guidance Dept. Weaver High School, writ- 
ing a booklet for Hartford high school stu- 
dents on the changing role of women, pur- 
chases book collections by and about women 
for the three school libraries, and one of the 
small minority of women in administration 
in the Hartford school system. 

RutuH M. Otrman, 734, AAUW, 2401 
Virginia Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20037. 
Works in the AAUW national organization 
recruiting women in higher education. 

SALLY PrrTLe-SmitH, 771, 2303 Bellfield 
Rd. #3, Cleveland Hts., OH 44106. Co- 
ordinator of Women’s Programs in the Office 
of Continuing Education at John Carroll Uni- 
versity. Member of women’s poetry group; 
focuses on women in the arts and is inter- 
ested in women in mythology. 

Jo-ANN (Jopy) Trxrarr Ricwarps, 66, 
167 Morgan St., Oberlin. Member, Oberlin 
College Women’s Council, member sub-com- 
mittee concerning local health care for wom- 
en; focusing grad work in the area of women 
and sports and body awareness. 

CenpDRA Parks RIVENDELL, 66, 121 Crest, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103. Leader of encounter 
consciousness-raising groups for many years. 
Presently studying Gestalt therapy with par- 
ticular attention to women’s problems. 

Hucu Rosertson, 7°43, Family Life In- 
surance, Park. Pl., Seattle, Wash. 98101. 
Member of and communications consultant 
for NOW. Active public speaker for wom- 
en’s rights, worked for passage of ERA in 
Washington. 

D1ANE FaA.uor Saporr, ’67, RD 5, Clifton 
Rd., Xenia, OH 45385. Teaching at Antioch, 
proposed a women’s studies program for An- 
tioch and has taught women’s studies. 

KATHERINE SHEPARD HAYDEN SALTER, '18, 
203 N. Pleasant St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 
Author and researcher in social history, ac- 
tive in researching and dispensing unpub- 
lished or out-of-print books by women, has 
particular interest in freedom of the press 
for women’s issues. 

Aura G. Sawyer, 736, 816 Amber Lane, 
Los Altos, CA 94022. Former chairperson 
and present member of Los Altos AAUW 
status of women group. Worked for ERA 
and Commission for Women in Santa Clara 
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BARBARA ROSNER SEAMAN, 756, 300 West 
End Ave., New York, NY 10023. Women’s 
activist. Author of The Doctors Case 
Against the Pill and Free and Female. Mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council of NOW; the 
Women’s History Library at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Board of Directors of Jewish Women 
for Affirmative Action; Vice President of 
Women’s Medical Center. Has been editor 
or columnist at Brides Magazine, Ladies 
Home Journal, Family Circle. 

THALIA SExz, ’47, 490 Thornmeadow Rd., 
Deerfield (Riverwoods) IL 60015. Devel- 
oped and teaches an adult education course 
called “The Female in Fiction.” 

Pat Fasry SKAnks, 63, 783 Contra Costa 
Ave., Berkeley, CA 94707. Member, Wom- 
ens Task Force of the Berkeley Unified 
School District, encourages school board to 
make educational decisions reflecting a com- 
mitment to ending sex-stereotyping. Also 
focuses on issues of hiring, promotion, and 
counseling of women. 

Patricia Cuza SiLeA, 758, State of Michi- 
gan Executive Office, Lewis Cass Building, 
Lansing, MI 48933. Executive Director of 
the Michigan Women’s Commission. 

JupirH Hicks STreHM, 757, 434 24th St., 
Santa Monica, CA 90402. Consultant to 
three publishers on manuscripts about the 
status of women, former consultant to HEW 
on hiring guidelines. Former member, West- 
ern Political Science Association’s Commit- 
tee on the Status of Women, and former 
member of the executive committee of the 
Women’s Caucus on Political Science. Speaks 
and holds workshops on women’s issues, as- 
sociate editor of the “Western Political Quar- 
terly.” 

Mary K. Tacnau, 48, Univ. of Louisville, 
Louisville, KY 40208. Chairs an AAUP com- 
mittee on the status of women, and did re- 
port on unequal salaries. Member, Legisla- 
tive Action for Women, ACLU, WEAL. 
Lobbied for ERA. 

GLenys A. WALDMAN, 767, 71 Duncklee 
Rd., Newton Highlands, MA 02161. Mem- 
ber of informal group called “Name-Change,” 
which dispenses information on restoring or 
retaining maiden names. Member of NOW, 
Female Liberation, and the women’s caucus 
of the Modern Language Association. 

BRENDA Botte Way, 63, 141 S. Professor 
St., Oberlin. Assistant Professor in Inter- 
Arts Department at Oberlin College. In 
New York helped secure municipal property 
for day care center; organized two state and 
city-funded centers; helped organize women’s 
union for political action and for conscious- 
ness-raising; danced in a women’s dance col- 
lective. At Oberlin helped organize the 
Women’s Group. Present interests include 
performance/publication of women’s artistic 
endeavors. 

ANNDY WISELOGLE, 771, 3215 SE Taylor, 
Apt. B., Portland, OR 97214. Works in free 
Women’s Health Clinic, Women’s Book Cen- 
ter, and a child care center. 

Mary Younc, 65, 2629 Exeter St., Cleve- 
land, Heights, OH 44118. Working for 
women’s rights, especially ERA. 

Bernice O. Zevpritcu, 751, 936 Lathrop 
Pl., Stanford, CA 94305. Teaches women’s 
studies and set up a continuing education 
program for women at Foothill College; 
member of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion’s women’s caucus. 
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[ivery sports-minded person has 
heard the words “Winning isn't 
everything, it’s the only thing.” 

A smaller group remembers an older 
saying “It’s not whether you win or 
lose, but how you play the game.” 
The most recent slogan states: “If a 
game is worth playing, it’s worth 
playing badly.” Contradictory as 
these cliches seem, there is a place 
for each in the overall picture of 
games and sports in today’s society. 

Those who view sports as winning 
accept the notion of striving for ex- 
cellence through physical skill. Win- 
ning in sports, as in business success, 
a scientific breakthrough, or a new 
humanitarian program for action, 
represents excellence achieved. As 
long as people, athletes included, 
abide by the legal regulations and 
moral laws of ethical conduct, striv- 
ing for excellence is a meaningful and 
satisfying experience. 

Few people have the time, interest, 
or skill to excel and win in everything 
they attempt. Athletes seldom per- 
fect more than one sport although 
they may play at many. Dedicated 
doctors have difficulty finding time to 
stay physically fit let alone to play 
a competitive game on a regular 
basis. And the intellectual looks ri- 
diculous if he tries to perform along- 
side the professional player. Sports 
writer George Plimpton provided lit- 
tle more than comic relief to the 
Detroit Lions football team. Still, 
striving for excellence is an enjoyable 
diversion for the amateur who does 
not deny his lack of skill, his interest 
in other areas, and his obligation to 
other causes. For these people, sports 
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by Fred Shults, '54 


Associate Professor 
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must hold meaning in terms of “how 
they play the game” rather than 
“whether they win or lose.” If it is 
important for the old as well as the 
young, for the small as well as the 
big, for women as well as men, and 
for the average as well as the superi- 
or to participate, then winning must 
be judged in part on individual im- 
provement. If winning can not be 
judged according to the individual 
effort, the masses of people must be 
eliminated. There is a place for the 
professional ethic that “winning is 
the only thing,” but more people are 
actively involved when winning is re- 
lated to the amateur perspective of 
“how you play the game.” 

Another group. participates in 
sports for the physical exercise, the 
fellowship, and a genuine love of the 
game. Winning or even striving for 
excellence holds little meaning. This 
group would probably call themselves 
the purists since they still can enjoy 
themselves when they lose or when 
they play poorly. This is why they 
can say, “if a game is worth playing, 
it's worth playing badly.” Many good 
athletes give up the game completely 
when they become too old or lack the 
practice time to perform at a high 
level of proficiency. To them the 
game is not worth playing badly. It 
is better to have never played than 
to have played and lost. Just as there 


is value for those who strive for vic- 
tory and self improvement, there is 
value for those who do not take the 
game so seriously. Certainly there is 
more value in participating at any 
level than sitting and watching others 
perform. 

The three slogans represent three 
different attitudes toward sports par- 
ticipation. All are equally valid but 
for different reasons. Rather than 
battle for a particular point of view, 
adherents to each need to broaden 
their perspective and to appreciate 
sports in different ways. A profes- 
sional athlete must approach a spare 
time with a different attitude. There 
is no way to achieve excellence with- 
out sacrificing more than spare time. 
Ken Harrelson found he could not 
reach pro golf status in his spare 
time. Most professional baseball 
players discover they must approach 
golf with a more relaxed attitude or 
not at all. Unfortunately an intense- 
ly competitive father often finds 
sports intolerable when playing with 
his five-year-old son. The fact re- 
mains that some highly skilled and 
competitive athletes do find satisfac- 
tion participating in other sports at a 
lower level of proficiency or playing 
a game for fun without regard for 
winning. With different attitudes for 
different sports and for different oc- 
casions, sports enjoyment and partici- 
pation can increase tremendously. 

If sports participation is to center 
around an attitude toward sport 
rather than one’s skill level, it is nec- 
essary to define these attitudes in 
more specific terms. The slogans 
which introduced this article can be 
broken down into the attitudes of 
play, games, sports and athletics. 

Play: Play begins and ends with 
spontaneous movement which pro- 
duces a feeling of joy. The spirit of 
play, in practical words, is character- 
ized by the demand, “By myself!” 
How often do fathers hear these 
words when trying to teach sons to 
play? How often do physical educa- 
tion teachers encounter the attitude, 
“Let me do it my way!”? And how 
often do friends interrupt with, 
“Dont tell me!” when sympathetic 
advice is offered? With a play atti- 
tude, which is not reserved for chil- 
dren or beginners, it is often fun and 
certainly permissible to move the 
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body in ways which do not bring vic- 
tory, success, status or other out- 
comes linked to competitive society. 

The play element or fun in base- 
ball for children might be to swing 
the bat, spin around and fall down 
laughing. Whether or not contact 
was made with the pitched ball is im- 
material. When fathers, thinking 
ahead to Little League, insist on cor- 
rect form and a base hit, the fun is 
over, the play ends, and often father 
and son go their separate ways. A 
better attitude might result if the 
father too could spin around and fall 
to the ground laughing with his son. 
Play provides one of the few oppor- 
tunities for youngsters to assume the 
leadership role and “have their own 
way. It might be good for adults 
and children, as well as for the child- 
adult relationship, if youngsters con- 
trolled the play situation and adults 
were controlled. 

An adult version of play can be 
found in throwing the frisbee. Al- 
though frisbee can be made competi- 
tive, it is generally outside the realm 
of real life, it is voluntarily entered, 
and there is no winner or loser. It is 
simply fun to run, jump, catch and 
throw the spinning disc. 

Games: Whenever competition is 
added to spontaneous movement for 
joy or pleasure, the pure play experi- 
ence is lost. Whether it is a playful 
game of racing to a tree or throwing 
at a target, the make-believe world 
outside of ordinary life dims, and the 
process of playing is shaded by 
thoughts of winning or losing. Al- 
though something is lost, something 
is also added. Hopefully the pleasure 
of movement for a purpose at the 
game level is not greatly different 
from the joy experience through 
spontaneous movement at the play 
level. The act or process of playing 
the game, even though the result or 
outcome produces a winner and a 
loser, remains the primary motive for 
participating. 

To insure that the fun of partici- 
pating will not be overpowered by 
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the desire to win, the advantages of 
physical skill and strategy are distrib- 
uted among opponents, or the char- 
acter of the game is changed so 
chance determines the outcome. The 
winner of the first race is required to 
start five yards behind in the second 
race, or he must run with his hands 
in his pockets. If the race is one team 
against another, the quality of speed 
afoot is divided equally between the 
two groups. If one team wins easily, 
players are redistributed or the sec- 
ond game is to run backwards. 

Playful competition at the game 
level makes it possible and fun for 
men to compete with women, for 
adults to compete with children, and 
for the skilled to compete with the 
beginner. A winner is recognized 
but never glorified; the loser is appar- 
ent but never ostracized. 

Sport: At the sport level the inten- 
sity of competition is stepped up. 
The game is organized to increase 
and to guarantee playing opportun- 
ities. And, for the first time, players 
may seek assistance in developing 
their sports skill. These advantages 
are obtained for a price. Individuals 
must now play on schedule. They 
can no longer take all the credit for 
learning or improving “by them- 
selves.” And the outcome of the con- 
test brings the experience back into 
the realm of real life. For some the 
price is too great. For others it is a 
privilege. 

Although winning and losing be- 
come more important in organized 
sports, these elements must not erode 
the spirit of play. To insure the dual 
objective of joy during the playing 
process and satisfaction and _ pride 
resulting from the outcome, partici- 
pation is controlled, organized, and 
frequently institutionalized. Schools, 
recreation, departments, camp direc- 
tors, etc., equalize competition by 
distributing the best players evenly 
among all teams or by assigning play- 
ers to A, B, and C Leagues. The in- 
tent is to establish fair competition 
and to create close games which are 
fun for all right up to the moment of 
victory or defeat. 

Even though each has an equal 
chance at the outset, there is no pen- 
alty for individuals or teams choosing 
to elect a captain or coach, schedule 
practice sessions and develop strat- 
egy. The sports experience is organ- 
ized initially so chance dictates the 
outcome. But individuals and teams 


which improve during the course of 
a game or season can take pride in 
having assumed some control over 
the outcome. 

Athletics: The opportunity to strive 
for and achieve excellence keynotes 
the athletic experience. Victory is 
the overriding objective and_ the 
means to success are dedication of 
extra time, sacrifice of other enjoy- 
able or worthwhile activities, and an 
intensity which may threaten the 
sheer joy of playing. 

Driven by the desire for excellence, 
institutions replace elected or volun- 
teer leaders with paid athletic 
coaches. The best athletes are placed 
on the same team rather than being 
separated to equalize competition. 
Scheduled contests are against var- 
sity opponents from other schools 
rather than intramural teams at home. 

Although the sacrifices are great 
and only a few reach the heights of 
excellence, athletics is the only level 
at which a sportsman can exhibit 
grace under pressure. Only when 
victory represents success and defeat 
means failure, do sportsmanship, eth- 
ical conduct and commitment hold 
meaning. An athlete is not philoso- 
phizing or intellectualizing when he 
struggles to win a game. The real 
self is exposed for everyone's scru- 
tiny, since the athlete has no time to 
temper his feelings or his actions dur- 
ing the heat of competition. While 
some exhibit true grace during these 
pressure moments, others fail not 
only as athletes but also as human 
beings. Athletics epitomizes man at 
his physical best, but also exposes 
those qualities which socialized man 
hides from public view. 

The name of the game is partici- 
pation, and there is a place for all 
people including those with widely 
different reasons for taking part. At 
times it is carefree play, at other 
times it is friendly fellowship. For 
some it is self improvement, for oth- 
ers it is becoming number one. For 
all it should offer a chance to im- 
prove the quality of human life. 


Sports 


by Sue Macaulay, '74 


uch as some may hate to admit, 
Oberlinians aren’t used to be- 
ing big time winners. Pessimism 
too often dominates attitudes on 
Oberlin sports, brought on, perhaps, 
by too many football and basketball 
seasons when next year will be the 
“Year of the Yeomen.” But if ever a 
group of teams set out to shake that 
pessimism, they couldn’t do much bet- 
ter than was the case last winter. Of 
the seven varsity sports offered at 
Oberlin during the winter, five ended 
the 1973-74 season over the .500 mark 
and three were more than serious 
contenders for division titles. 
Men’s Swimming 
The men’s swim team, coached by 
Dick Michaels, had its first realistic 
chance to depose the Kenyon Lords 
from their 20-year conference cham- 
pionship, but, in so doing had to beat 
perennially-tough Denison. The only 
flaw in the Yeomen’s 9-1 dual meet 
record was a 64-59 loss to Kenyon; at 
the OAC relays and in the GLCA 
championship, the Obie swimmers 
were second only to Denison (Ken- 
yon was third in the OAC relays and 
was not in the GLCA meet). The 
Obies won 10 of the 18 events at the 
OAC meet but lacked the depth they 
needed. Kenyon won the title again 
with 453 points to Denison’s 435 and 
Oberlin’s 404. 
In addition to an outstanding team 
performance all season, many individ- 
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uals had impressive records. Junior 
All-American Rick Hinrichs had a 
record-breaking 2:13.275 in the 200- 
yard breast stroke and gave an equal- 
ly stellar performance in the 200 indi- 
vidual medley. Sophomore freestyler 
Doug Spindler led the conference in 
sprint events, as did distance swim- 
mer Tom Geiger, 76, who clocked a 
record-breaking 10:25.79 in the 1000- 
yard freestyle during the regular sea- 
son, but finished 2nd in the OAC 
meet. Junior All-American C. J. 
Heckman was as tough as ever in the 
backstroke and IM events, and _ all- 
OAC diver Casey Cook led the way 
once again in the one and three- 
meter dives. 
Ice Hockey 

Oberlin hockey fans had a real sur- 
prise when rookie Coach Rob Grabill, 
°73, led the icemen to the best record 
in Oberlin hockey history, 13-4. This 
clinched the Southern Division Mid- 
west College Hockey Association 
(MCHA) title for the Yeomen and 
gave them a top seed for the MCHA 
tournament at Dearborn, Mich., in 
March. To win the championships 
they would have to beat Macomb 
County Community College, the team 
that beat them in the season opener, 
and Henry Ford Community College, 
with whom the Yeomen split home 
and home contests. 

The Yeomen got past Macomb, 5-2, 
in the MCHA semi-finals, but lost to 
Henry Ford, 7-8, in a sudden-death 
overtime. They had trailed 3-6 at the 
start of the third period. 

The most impressive aspect of 
Oberlin 1973-74 hockey was the 
team’s vast improvement during the 
season. Exemplifying this was the 
8-4 loss to Henry Ford early in the 
season which was avenged later 5-2. 
Individual stars included senior Bruce 
Schennum, who now holds nearly all 
the Oberlin scoring records and who 
had 26 goals and 30 assists in 17 
games, only four away from his own 
record of 60 points in his freshman 
year. Freshman Bill Johnston had 
31 goals and 17 assists. The team had 
talent and it had depth. Standout 
skaters included junior Mike Wil- 
liams, a steady player who’s murder 
on the boards, senior captain Ted 
Heavenrich and “little” brother Al on 
defense, “fast” Eddy Winter, a consis- 
tent scorer, senior Doug Mugel, and 
freshman defenseman Rick Gantman. 

In the MCHA tournament, Schen- 
num was voted the most valuable de- 


fensive player and he and Winter 
were chosen on the all-tournament 
team. 

Women’s Basketball 

The women’s basketball team 
ended its regular season at 4-3, the 
most significant win being a season 
finale defeat of LCCC, who had 
beaten the Yeowomen earlier in the 
year. High scorer for the season was 
junior Bonnie Rape who dazzled spec- 
tators and opponents alike with her 
high scoring, flashy ballhandling and 
consistent playing. Backing up Bon- 
nie was Sharon Friedman, also a 
steady player and a good ballhandler. 
Kay Fowler was the team’s greatest 
asset under the boards, and sopho- 
more Nancy Aggers was tough on de- 
fense when not plagued by injuries. 
The team traveled to Wooster for the 
Ohio Women’s State tournament and 
were eliminated in two games. 

Men’s Basketball 

Cage fever struck the campus dur- 
ing February. The symptoms began 
to show when the men’s basketball 
team, plagued by uneven performance 
all year, beat Ohio Wesleyan 86-80 to 
finish the regular season with a 7-11 
record. The fans caught the excite- 
ment and the first Oberlin Conserva- 
tory Pep Band (perhaps the most 
musically-talented ensemble of _ its 
kind in the country) appeared in 
Philips Gym and played everything 
from fight songs to show tunes. In 
the OAC tournament the following 
week, the Yeomen advanced to the 
Northern Division semi-finals with a 
58-54 upset over Heidelberg, who had 
beaten them by one point early in 
the season. Then they turned the ta- 
bles on Mt. Union 85-80 in double- 
overtime. Earlier in the year the 
Purple Raiders had beaten the Yeo- 
men by four points, also in double- 
overtime. 

In the first ten minutes of the f- 
nals against top-seeded Ohio North- 
ern, it seemed to be 1970 all over 
again as the Obies jumped off to a, 
19-5 lead. By halftime, however, the 
Polar Bears narrowed the gap to 33- 
29. With 9 minutes left in the sec- 
ond half they got a lead of four 
points, began playing the game their 
way, and beat the Yeomen 54-65. In 
the OAC finals, Ohio Northern lost to 
Wittenberg, 48-62. Back on Dee. 12, 
Ohio Northern stopped a three-game 
Oberlin winning streak with a 12- 
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point victory over the Yeomen by us- 
ing their well-executed, deliberate 
style through the whole game. 

For Coach Pat Penn and freshman 
Jimmy Jones it was the first time they 
had tasted tourney defeat in the last 
three years. Pat was Jimmy’s coach 
when Bishop Ready High School in 
Columbus won the Ohio Class AA 
title in 1972 and 1973. For Larry 
Stackhouse, 74, it was his last chance 
to win the OCA title he’d hoped to 
win ever since his freshman year. 

But for Pat and Jimmy and Junior 
co-captains Jerry Saunders and Jim 
Lyons and six other underclassmen, 
there is next year. Given the progress 
of 1973-74, there is no reason to hope 
that next year won't be even better. 

Wrestling 

Although Coach Joe Gurtis’s men’s 
wrestling squad boasted only a 2-7 
record, individual pertormances at 
the OAC and GLCA meets provided 
some long-awaited recognition for 
three of the Yeomen. Soph Daryl 
Smith, at 190, led the team with an 
impressive first place at GLCA and a 
second at the OAC. Junior Leo Saniuk 
at 177 and freshman Ron Nachtman 
at 118 took thirds at GLCA. Leo had 
a very creditable second in the OAC. 
The team, plagued by lack of depth 
and numbers, placed seventh of nine 
teams in the GLCA and ninth of 14 
in the OAC. 

Women’s Swimming 

The women swimmers ended their 
newly-instituted winter schedule at 
1-4 and then tied for fifth place with 
Miami in a field of eight in the state 
tournament. The team has heretofore 
swum only a fall schedule and is the 
only small college team to switch to 
the winter season. In so doing, they 
gave themselves a season two months 
longer than it ordinarily would be, 
thus giving both the better and the 
poorer swimmers a chance to im- 
prove. The only drawback was that 
it meant the team had to swim against 
powerhouses such as Cleveland State, 
Bowling Green and Ohio State during 
the season as there were no small col- 
leges swimming a winter schedule. 
Some outstanding Yeowomen swim- 
mers were Sue Bloomfield, Sue Mc- 
Garry, Holly Sklar and Margaret 
Cheney who placed second in the 
three-meter dive in the state cham- 
pionship behind the U.S. 10-meter 
diving champion of Bowling Green. 
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Donaldson 


Long Zellers 


Alumni Children 

Four children of alumni are among 
the approximately 75 freshmen and 
transfer students who entered Oberlin 
in February. They are Tacie Arnold 
Donaldson, daughter of Paul and 
Sarah Clagett Amold, both 40; Mark 
Elder, son of John and Anne Cartmell 
Elder, both 53; Andrew Long, son of 
Mary Kay Dafoe Long, ’44, and Jet- 
frey Zellers, son of Ruth Rouhan Zel- 
lers, 38, and the late Atlee Zellers, 
36. 

Tacie received her A.A. from Lo- 
rain County Community College in 
1971. Mark, Andrew and Jeffrey are 
all first semester freshmen. 


Club Activities 

A turnout of over 400, which included 
at least 230 Oberlinians, more than 
met the expectations of those who 
planned the Jan. 27 program of the 
Washington Oberlin Alumni Club, In 


cooperation with the Renwick Gallery 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
club arranged an evening on the 
Shaker religion in conjunction with 
the gallery’s Shaker design exhibition. 

The evening featured a public lec- 
ture by Charles H. Lippy, assistant 
professor of religion, entitled “The 
Shaker Religion: Behind and Ahead 
of the Times.” It was followed by a 
sherry reception in the gallery’s Palm 
Court for Oberlin alumni and their 
guests, 

Lippy’s slide-lecture illuminated the 
ways the Shaker sect lagged behind 
its times and the other ways it antici- 
pated the future. He said that Shaker 
continence and the religion’s failure to 
adjust its theology to changes in 
American society, such as industriali- 
zation, were notable examples of lag, 
while the movement’s deification of 
founder Mother Ann Lee was an 
early form of feminism and its com- 
munal living resonated with a back- 
to-nature viewpoint that is another 
contemporary trend. 

The D. C. club also sponsored a 
well-attended day-long seminar, “The 
Past in China’s Present: Political and 
Cultural Aspects,” March 2. Charles 
Hayford, assistant professor of history, 
and Daphne Rosenzweig, assistant 
professor of art, lectured and led 
small discussion groups. Hayford fo- 
cused on the survivals of the past in 
Chinese politics under Mao’s regime, 
how the leaders have attempted to 
harness the past, and at the same time 
to eradicate vestiges which they con- 
sider inimical to their political objec- 
tives. Rosenweig examined, with the 
aid of slides, the relationships be- 
tween political sponsorship and _ar- 
tistic production in both imperial and 
contemporary China. 


The Oberlin Club of Western New 
York (Buffalo), under the direction 
of Donna Dee Swartz Hamlin, ’67, 
sponsored a Jan. 25 program begin- 
ning with a tour of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Inaugural Historic Site. 
Following the tour, “Oberlin Dia- 
logues” was shown, and Ernie Swartz, 
‘72, admissions counselor, discussed 
issues raised in the slide-tape presen- 
tation and elaborated on current ad- 
missions procedures. 


On Feb. 2, John W. Kurtz, emeritus 
professor of German, met with the 


Suncoast (St. Petersburg, Florida) 
Oberlin Alumni Club for a luncheon 
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meeting. Kurtz, who has been work- 
ing on a biography of John Frederic 
Oberlin, spoke on “Oberlin and His 
College” and gave a first-hand report 
on recent events at the College. Ar- 
rangements for the meeting were 
made by Baldwin Day, 41, club pres- 
ident. 


Have you sometimes wondered 
how the marching bands manage 
their intricate maneuvers along with 
their music? J. Robert King, °42, 
presently with the University of Dela- 
ware, will use slides and tapes to give 
members of the Delaware Alumni 
Club an inside look at some of the 
problems and techniques of marching 
bands. Estelle Solman Rondestvedt, 
‘42, planned the March 26 meeting 
which will be attended by O.C. stu- 
dents home for Spring Break. 


March 26 also is the date for a 
meeting of the Oberlin Alumni Club 
of Northern Connecticut (Hartford ) 
arranged by Carolyn Short Arvidson, 
02, club president. A panel of cur- 
rent students and recent graduates 
will talk and answer questions about 
the Oberlin scene following a dinner. 
Participants on the panel are: Jean 
Anderson, °76, Kirsten Dahl, 777, 
Laurie Lepow, 772, Ed Morgan, 774, 
and Marilyn Petrides, ’73. 


James R. Smail, 57, associate pro- 
fessor of biology at Macalester, pre- 
sented a slide-lecture on “Volcanoes 
in the Sea” to the Twin Cities Oberlin 
Alumni Club March 21. This past 
January, Smail took 22 students from 
six colleges to Hawaii for four weeks 
of biology, geology and cultural his- 
tory; his talk was principally on the 
Hawaii Volcanoes National Park 
where the group actually witnessed 
an eruption Jan. 23. The meeting was 
held at the home of Jim and Mary 
(Winston, 57) Smail and was fol- 
lowed by a reception with wine, 
cheese and Hawaiian Delight. 


During the entire month of March 
the Cleveland Oberlin Alumni Club 
is sponsoring its annual “Garret Shop 
Sale.” With the help of the club’s 
board members, Cleveland Oberlin- 
ians hauled their household castoffs 
and old clothing to the Garret Shop 
for sale. The return on the sale of 
these items has been almost $400 each 
year for the club’s scholarship fund. 
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Letters 


Support for Union 

With respect to the current debate on cam- 
pus, I firmly believe that the future of Ober- 
lin College could be well-served by union- 
ization of the teaching faculty. 

Oberlin’s unique environment has always 
had a strong appeal to a broad and singular 
constituency of potential students — those 
committed to vigorous intellectual inquiry 
and social justice. Recent administratioh 
and trustee actions appear to have disrupted 
and intruded upon this environment, threat- 
ening to blur Oberlin’s identity and weaken 
its appeal. In lieu of its traditional, identi- 
fiable constituency, some apparently would 
have Oberlin go in search of an undefined 
new phantom constituency. Such a search 
would be especially undesirable in these 
times of declining national enrollments. But 
more importantly, it would be a pernicious 
corrosion of Oberlin’s essential character. 

From my perspective as a former Oberlin 
student and faculty member and an alumni 
admissions representative, the faculty has 
demonstrated a strong commitment to inno- 
vative, constructive and responsible change 
that builds on past successes. Such faculty 
actions, the kinds of students these actions 
attract and the joint endeavors of faculty and 
students are Oberlin, Unionization will pro- 
vide some assurance that this valuable fac- 
ulty-student enterprise is not blighted by 
unilateral trustee and administration action. 

THoMAS R. Wo.tanitn, "65 
Asst. Prof. of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


Bottom of the Barrel? 

The initial shock at the selection of Robert 
Fuller as president of Oberlin was only ex- 
ceeded by the administration he developed, 
the near wreckage of relations with the fac- 
ulty, and the nearly complete breakdown of 
alumni feeling about the College. 

The responsibilities of a search committee 
for a college president are onerous and con- 
fusing. As a present member of such a com- 
mittee, I well understand the feeling of 


frustration that eventually attends, with the 
resultant temptation to reach to the bottom 
of the barrel, grab anybody warm and resign. 
When Fuller last fall announced his resig- 
nation and another search committee was 
duly appointed by the trustees, I could only 
hope that it would include no one who was 
in any way responsible for delivering Fuller 
to the College. 
WituuaM G, Apams, 732 
Toledo, Ohio 


Reverse the Erosion? 

The Nov-Dec 1973 issue brought much- 
needed good news, First, as Heidi McClel- 
lan’s article made clear, the Oberlin Student 
Cooperative Association is alive and doing 
better than even one of its most enthusiastic 
members thought possible. 

Second, it confirmed the rumor that Presi- 
dent Fuller had resigned. At the very least 
his resignation saved me the trouble of writ- 
ing to suggest that he should be “relieved of 
command.” Jt should have been obvious 
very early to most Obies that anyone who 
felt good teaching had anything to do with 
flashy programs and structural changes which 
look good on an administrator’s c.v. did not 
belong at Oberlin. Indeed, in most of his 
articles, Harold Hodgkinson has shown so 
clearly that he understands little about 
higher education and nothing about a place 
like Oberlin that I wonder why anyone ever 
paid any attention to his advice as a consul- 
tant. 

I offer my congratulations to those faculty 
members who made Oberlin such a muddy 
track for Fuller. My only hope now is that 
the trustees will gain their composure and 
confirm the faculty’s traditional role in the 
performance evaluation of its members and 
in its control over curricular changes. I hope 
as well that others who love Oberlin will 
pressure the trustees along these lines in an 
effort to reverse the perceptible erosion of 
faculty morale which Fuller’s presence has 
created. 

Indeed, I was particularly worried about 
this matter of faculty morale when I turned 
to the report on the Human Development 
Program. Had Oberlin really followed other 
colleges down the path to becoming less 
“humane places”? Were students no longer 
able to have friendly, personal contacts with 
faculty members? And had all this changed 
in the few years since my own graduation? 
Fortunately, Mrs. Holbrook’s letter convinced 
me that such changes had not occurred at all 
and that the views in the report were only 
the result of a visiting committee’s typical 
tunnel vision. Obviously such friendships 
with professors are still available for students 
who want them; there is no need to buy 
friends for them. While it was written for 
a group of people who knew what it was, to 
one who did not, the report made the Hu- 
man Development Program sound like gar- 
bage which should be disposed of as soon as 
possible. The program should certainly re- 
ceive intensive faculty review before it be 
given anything like the dictatorial control 
over departmental budgets and student 
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course selection which the committee seemed 
to suggest. 

The Oberlin Alumni Magazine would do 
its readers a great service if it commissioned 
a competent article on the institutional struc- 
ture and workings of the program. If the 
issue is controversial enough, perhaps we 
could have two articles, one by someone who 
finds value in the program and can explain 
it and one by an opponent. 

J. B. Owens, ’66 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


“Friendship” Not for Sale 


I certainly agree with Mrs. Holbrook’s em- 
phasis in her letter (1RONICAL TRANSITION, 
Nov-Dec 1973) encouraging a sense of 
friendship, concern and community at Ober- 
lin. However, I worry lest alumni may 
sometimes view counseling as a “hand-hold- 
ing” or mollycoddling activity. 

I would, therefore, like to avoid what 
could be an incorrect inference from some of 
Mrs. Holbrook’s statements about psycho- 
logical counselors. The psychological coun- 
selors in Psychological Services at Oberlin 
College do not dispense “friendship” profes- 
sionally. We are not geishas. Our friend- 
ship is not for sale, only our professional 
services. 

JoHN R. THOMPSON 
Psychological Services 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Ke-ep Is Not a Coop? 

I commend your use of “busing” rather than 
“bussing’ (THE AGONY OF GOODNESS, Jan- 
Feb 1972). How painful to be “bussed” by 
a bus! 

I kept my peace when you used “Snakes 
’n Snails” to advertise last fall’s Men’s Con- 
ference. Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations con- 
firms my childhood memory that it was 
“Snips.” 

But now you have hit me where Lucy 
Stone and I live. In Heidi McClellan’s ex- 
cellent article (DRONES SHALL NOT BE TOLER- 
ATED IN THIS HIVE OF INDUSTRY, Nov-Dec 
1973) appears “coop,” “coopers” and “co- 
operative”! 

Mario Pei says, “English spelling is by far 
the worst, the most inconsistent of all spell- 
ings on earth.” So use that hyphen or 
dieresis to appease your devoted fan. 
HELEN Cooper (NOT Co-oper) Faunce, ’30 
Akron, Ohio 


Extended Experiential Education 
The best experience I ever had in connection 
with Oberlin was not while I was at college. 
It was having two Winter Term students 
live at our farm during January. 

The local newspaper interviewed Cindi 
Druley, ’76, whose home is in Villa Park, jy 
and Cliff Page, ’76, of Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 
in the usual slightly over-dramatic way that 
small town newspapers tend to do yet which 
gives a certain feeling. 

But Cindi and Cliff helped me in a most 
unexpected way, for which I cannot repay 
them enough. The second day they were 
here, while we were at lunch introducing 
them to our closest neighbor, a pack of dogs 
attacked my rams in the back pasture. One 
ram was killed. Incumbent dog officers and 
selectmen having been in office for 25-35 
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years, I could never have persuaded them 
of the facts of the dog attack if the Oberlin 
students had not been witnesses at the Mid- 
dlesex County hearing. 

So all-in-all, I think I helped them and I 
know they helped me. Count me in next 
Winter Term! 

ConsTANCE GOLDSWORTHY SCHWARZKOPF, 

56 
Stow, Mass. 


Legacy of the Heart 

As most students discover, the greatest satis- 
factions of a college experience do not neces- 
sarily reside in the classroom alone. One of 
the most enduring and endearing joys which 
resulted from my own Oberlin encounter was 
the delightful, enriching and sustaining 
friendship of Helen M. Armor, director at 
Barrows House (LOSSES IN OBERLIN FAMILY, 
Page 45). 

For more than 30 years we corresponded, 
visited and exchanged notes about travel, 
music, plants, books and mutual Oberlin ac- 
quaintances, and all my dog-eared copies of 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine eventually 
found another enthusiastic reader in Penn- 
sylvania. Her delight in the careers of the 
students she had known at Barrows never 
waned. One of her last and most satisfying 
pleasures was to have heard Helen Strass- 
burger (39) Boatwright’s musical presenta- 
tion at the Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa., 
a few years ago. 

Last Aug. 29 my husband and I visited 
Miss Armor for the last time. Since she was 
ill, our stay was brief, but Miss Armor was, 
as always, an intellectually charming and 
beautifully percipient person. Her last ques- 
tions were of Oberlin. Was the apple tree 
adjacent to the dining room at Barrows 
House still flourishing? The Alumni Office 
assures me that it is. She had planted it in 
1938. Was there any news of Mrs. Winifred 
Lane, director of Johnson House 1936-40? 
She had died Feb. 1, 1966. 

In late October, Betty Allison, the wife of 
Miss Armor’s cousin, wrote that Miss Armor 
had expired. Somehow I shall trust that her 
apple tree will keep flourishing and a host of 
former students and friends will know how 
much she so truly cared. Caring is a legacy 
of the heart. 

LorRENE Love Ort, '39 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


No Concessions 

I read with great regret recently of the death 
in Prague of Prof. Jan Kozak (LOssEs IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY, Page 45). To me Oberlin 
College is symbolized by two men whose 
personalities and teaching transformed my 
own life. One of these was Oscar Jaszi and 
the other Jan Kozak. Kozak was a student 
and successor of Edmund Husserl and was 
one of the pioneers in the introduction of 
phenomenology and existential philosophy to 
America. His standards were so high that one 
dared not do less than his very best in respect 
to Kozak. 

This is what Oberlin is ali about to me: 
outstanding and devoted teachers who make 
no concessions to mediocrity. In fact, I can 
say of Oberlin that it gave me an education 


despite my diligent efforts to avoid one. 
Kozak and Jaszi transferred their torch of 
knowledge to their students and I hope that 
some of us have done the same for those 

whom we have served in a similar way. 
WILLIAM Brapb.ey, 41 
President 
Edward Hazen Foundation 

New Haven, Conn. 


Theories vs. Methods 

In 1972, Oberlin College was ripe for the 
athletic revolution. Many people had high 
expectations of Jack Scott as leader of the 
physical education department. Many of 
these same people have been greatly disap- 
pointed over the past year and a half. 

Perhaps the true test of a revolution is not 
the articulation of ideas, but the ability of 
the leader to translate these ideas into reality. 
The limited success of Jack Scott’s athletic 
revolution at Oberlin was due to Scott’s self- 
imposed isolation from those elements of the 
college community who were unable to rec- 
oncile his theories with his methods. 

The sighs of relief accompanying Scott’s 
departure suggest there is more to the resig- 
nation than press coverages acknowledge. 
Apparently Scott is as good at exploiting the 
media as he is at exploiting his fellow human 
beings. 

Marty Duecan, 73 
Coraopolis, Pa. 


Applauds Choir 


I was in the audience Jan. 15 when the Ober- 
lin College Choir presented a concert at 
North Methodist Church in Indianapolis. I 
want to express our thanks for the fine work 
they are doing and commend their conduc- 
tor. This is a very good public relations 
thing for the College. The audience was 
large and the response was enthusiastic. 

Witu1aM H. Vosacu, 51 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Questions Ensemble 

I received an invitation to attend a perfor- 
mance by the Oberlin Black Ensemble. I 
suppose this group is publicized and subsi- 
dized by the College as part of Oberlin’s his- 
torical dedication to the ideal of mankind as 
a single entity. 

Hopefully, now that the days of frenzied 
Fuller-mania have passed, the incoming 
Oberlin administration will reconsider de- 
voting its official support and limited re- 
sources to this group and to the other 
manifestations of racist practices and philos- 
ophies that have defaced Oberlin in recent 
years. 

Self-segregated dining, residence and stu- 
dent groups supported and encouraged by 
the College, the elevation of parochial ethnic 
interests to the status of academic depart- 
ments, and the use of admissions quotas do 
not serve the long term interests of the Col- 
lege and the community nor even the short 
term interests of those ridden by racist de- 
mons. 

DANIEL R. STEIN, ’55 
New York, N.Y. 
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Oberliniana: 


Everybody 
Was 
Going to 
Get Rich 


by Embree Hoffman 


in the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 


t was going to make everybody 

rich for next to no work at all. 

Every state in the Union tried it. 
Congress even paid for thousands of 
“how-to” booklets on it to be printed 
and distributed free. 

Instead, it almost ruined infant 
Oberlin College before it could get 
on its financial feet. 

Today, almost a century and a half 
later, few people have heard of the 
great mulberry-silkworm craze of the 
1830's. 

One who has is Grace Schauffler, 
15, who lives in Oberlin. In a 
glassed case at her home is a partial- 
ly knit raw silk stocking, a “hank” of 
raw silk thread, and other relics of 
the early Victorian silk “madness.” 

What Miss Schauffler has came to 
her from her great-grandmother. Abi- 
gail Patchin Blakesley had begun to 
hand-knit a white silk stocking and 
died, in 1844, before she could finish 
1 

Still positioned in the stocking are 
three thin steel needles that produced 
the continuous round of tiny loops 
that made up the stocking. 

The silk itself is almost indestruct- 
ible, Miss Schauffler demonstrates. 
Besides the stocking, she has other ar- 
ticles made of Ohio-produced silk, a 
dark brown net bag among them. 

Silk worms and mulberry trees go 
together because worms spin the co- 
coons which are processed into silk 
and they will eat nothing but mul- 
berry leaves. 

To produce silk, therefore, it’s nec- 
essary first to have a number of mul- 


berry trees. And the worms can be 
raised only during the time the trees 
are leafed out. 

Oberlin College in consequence 
bought 50,000 of the trees in 1836 
and put its students to work, at six 
cents an hour, planting and cultivat- 
ing stock for its “plantation.” 

In the same year, a number of 
peach and apple trees were set out 
in Tappan Square, but only a handful 
survived, 

The mulberry trees didn’t fare 
much better. Somebody let the Col- 
lege’s cows get into them and eat the 
new growth. The soil was too poor 
to support mulberry plantings. A 
long, severe drought finished off a lot 
more trees, 

On top of that, the College had 
trouble getting silk worm eggs to start 
its new indusiry. 

It had had such high hopes, too. 

Silk cultivation had been boosted 
on the grounds it was “innocent, mor- 
al and healthy,” and was an occupa- 
tion. suitable for women, children, 
cripples, prisoners and indigent per- 
sons. 

In time, the College hoped to ac- 
commodate 400 students a year with 
room, board, clothing and tuition if 


Grace Schauffler, °15, exhibits a skein 
of raw silk produced in Ohio 

by her great-grandparents. 

Elyria Chronicle-Telegram photo 

by Gene Krebs. 


each student would simply work 
three months a year at the “silk plan- 
tation.” 

The college even maintained a “Co- 
coonery’ on E. College St. and in 
1838 recorded bills from the gentle- 
man hired to run it. 

For decades, even centuries, before 
this craze swept the country, people 
had been trying to promote silk cul- 
ture in America. 

Cortes took silk worms and mul- 
berry trees to Mexico in 1522. A cen- 
tury later, James I tried to get his En- 
glish colonies to take up sericulture, 
and when the Revolution broke out, 
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Benjamin Franklin was working to es- 
tablish a silk factory in Philadelphia. 

Connecticut was the first state to 
offer an official bounty for silk pro- 
duction, in 1783. States which fol- 
lowed its lead were Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Georgia and New Jersey. 

By 1839, America’s annual produc- 
tion of silk cocoons was reported as 
61,500 pounds. Ohio was the fore- 
most western producer, and _three- 
quarters of its production came from 
northern Ohio. Huron County pro- 
duced one fourth of Ohio’s silk. 

Every state in the Union reported 
some silk production in 1839, 

But this was the boom year. After 
this came the bust. There was an- 
other attempt to produce American 
silk in 1919, but again the industry 
died aborning. It probably was bur- 
ied in nylon. 

Miss Schauffler’s family, however, 
seems to have been among the few 
who were successful in silk culture. 

In 1836, a Hudson paper reported 
the receipt of “130 skeins of sewing 
silk, manufactured by M. E. Patchin 
of Newbury, Geauga County.” This, 
says Miss Schauffler, was her great- 
great-grandfather, Eleazer Patchin. 

Eleazer’s daughter, Abigail Patchin, 
married Levi Blakesley in 1818 and 
was knitting the stocking in 1844 
when she died. 

Her husband, Levi, was born in the 
east and adopted by Owen Brown, 
the father of John Brown of Civil War 
fame. Miss Schauffer’s grandmother 
remembered sitting on John Brown’s 
lap when she was little, and calling 
him “Uncle John.” 

Another treasure rests in the cabi- 
net with the silk relics at the Schauf- 
fler home. This is a tiny silver spoon 
bearing the date, “1717” and the ini- 
tials, “SDB.” They stood for Samuel 
and Debra Bassett, members of her 
family who married in Newtown, 
Conn., Jan. 1, 1717, Miss Schauffler 
explains, and the spoon was cast to 
commemorate the event. 

As for Oberlin College, in two years 
it got over its “mulberry madness.” Its 
trees died by the thousands, it couldn't 
get enough eggs to hatch worms, and 
it finally hired students to “root out 
the mulberry thicket on Tappan 
Square.” 

But it took years to negotiate its 
way out of the debts left by the mul- 
berries, 
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Books 


INFLATION CAN BE STOPPED by Rob- 
ert S. Morrison, 30. Western Reserve Press. 
$4.95. This is the author’s second attempt 
in the past four years to encourage grass- 
roots demand for a major overhaul of Amer- 
ica’s current socio-economic-political system. 

The first was the publishing in 1970 of 
“The Contax (consumer-taxpayer) Plan” in 
which Morrison, by his own admission now, 
“tried to solve in 266 pages not only the 
problem of inflation, but many other national 
problems as well.” Although many of his 
readers told him they agreed with what he 


| had written, there was no active support for 


“The Contax Plan.” 

Now Morrison is making a new attack on 
inflation, urging, if necessary, the establish- 
ment of a political party dedicated to con- 
sumers and taxpayers. He writes in terms 
and with illustrations the average American 
can understand. But there purposely is no 
summary anywhere in the book. He wants 
the reader to have a better understanding of 
inflation. 

Morrison is concerned because he finds 
many who don’t seem to realize that never 
before has the U.S. had inflation in peace- 
time and the present galloping inflation has 
been growing since 1933. He is concerned 
because he finds people who blame unions 
for starting inflation. Morrison blames “the 
federal government, in its thrashing experi- 
mentation of the mid-1930’s,” for permitting 
and encouraging unions to demand higher 
wages on the assumption that manufacturers’ 
profits were unjustified. 

‘Inflation Can Be Stopped” charges that 
the cost of living index is misleading because 
it does not include provision for direct taxes 


paid by individuals. Morrison suggests adop- 
tion of a “National Job Evaluation system” 
which would be combined with a “Utiliza- 
tion Program” to obtain “efficient utilization 
of manpower and facilities.” 

Morrison’s views have picked up strong 
support from John E. Bryan, financial editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, who states in 
the foreword that he has learned in 25 years 
of interviewing economists, bankers, security 
analysts, marketers and politicians that he 
has come to learn that the businessman who 
has to meet payrolls, stock inventory, handle 
employees, run plants efficiently and compete 
with his peers profitably “really understands 
the working of the economy and its success 
depends on him.” 

Even if Morrison and Bryan are not on 
the right track, Morrison’s writings give read- 
ers something to think about as they read and 
listen to current arguments such as whether 
there really is an energy shortage. 


AVERSIVE MATERNAL CONTROL, A 
Theory of Schizophrenic Development by 
Alfred B. Heilbrun Jr., 49. John Wiley & 
Sons. $15.95. (Reviewed by Louis D. Hart- 
son, emeritus professor of psychology.) Heil- 
brun’s concern is with one of the sources of 
influence which results in the forms of be- 
havior resulting in such non-adaptive pro- 
portions as to be considered “schizophrenic,” 
viz. the influence of the mother. Work done 
by others and two of his own studies had 
persuaded him that the research capacity of 
the program has not been sufficient to bear 
the weight of relating the child’s develop- 
ment to either the paternal child-rearing 
experience or that of the parents in combina- 
tion. 

Review of 84 earlier studies indicated that 
66 (79%) of them contain evidence that the 
maternal control variable is significantly re- 
lated to the adolescent’s non-adaptive be- 
havior. The task has been to establish a 
theory based on normal subjects, using only 
research data, limited to the social relation- 
ship of the child and the mother. Heilbrun 
acknowledges the potential contribution of 
the genetic factor to the development of 
schizophrenic behavior but study of the ge- 
netic component is complicated by the fact 
that the character of the disorder seems to 
require an explanation couched in learning 
terms, thus rendering the isolation of the 
genetic component very difficult. 

Maternal relationship to the child is di- 
chotomized as either aversive or nurturant. 
The term aversive represents neglect, re- 
sentment, fault finding, indifference or 
hostility, whereas nurturance involves the 
expression of affection, physically and other- 
wise, concrete giving, trust and approval of 
progress. 

The thesis which Heilbrun’s research has 
aimed at establishing is that children who 
are exposed to aversive treatment try to pro- 
tect themselves by one of two forms of cop- 
ing, either the closed style or open style. 
Closed style is the label used to designate 
actions by the child which express social 
alienation, over-control, self doubt, worry 
and pessimism — traits which foster ego- 
centricity and which curtail the development 
of wholesome self-esteem. The mother is 
close-styled whose communicated instruc- 
tions direct the child’s orientation away from 
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his social environment. This type of mother 
is apt not only to exert a high degree of con- 
trol over her child but also to be the domi- 
nant figure in the family. Her manipulative 
type of influence combines innuendo with 
martydom and guilt induction. Clear aversive 
communication mediates avoidance and tends 
to thwart stimulus input on the part of her 
child. 

But a child may develop a set of behaviors 
which serve to reduce the aversive effect of 
his relationship with his mother. He may 
continue to relate himself to the mother as 
closely as she will allow, attempting to be- 
have in such ways as to replace his sense of 
rejection with hoped for attitudes of love, 
pride and trust. This mode of adapting re- 
quires that the child engage in gamelike at- 
tempts to please and impress not only his 
mother but also others who hold the key to 
reducing his insecurity. This requires con- 
tinuing orientation toward his social environ- 
ment and close attention to relevant inter- 
personal expectations. This type of coping 
is referred to as open style. 

After using a number of other approaches, 
Heilbrun adopted a method of research 
utilizing the following graduants: HC-HN 
(high control — high nurturance), HC-LN 
(high control — low nurturance), LC-HN, 
and LC-LN. Using this method in a series 
of 15 or so research studies he and his stu- 
dents obtained scores on types of tests in the 
performance of which the others have identi- 
fied such pre-schizophrenic symptoms as de- 
fensive projection, repression and fixed idea- 
tion. 

A summary of the results presents unequiv- 
ocal evidence concerning the effect of aver- 
sive maternal control on the child. “Belief 
in the critical contribution made by the 
mother to the healthy and unhealthy devel- 
opment of the child,” he says, “leads me to 
be quite concerned about the increasing re- 
jection of the maternal role, embraced par- 
ticularly within the protestations of the 
women’s liberation movement. There would 
be no argument with a woman’s decision not 
to marry. Nor could exception be taken to 
her decision to marry and not to bear chil- 
dren, if this were a matter of mutual agree- 
ment by both the man and woman prior to 
marriage. But the abdication of child-rear- 
ing responsibilities after the fact for the in- 
dividual woman is not a decision to be made 
lightly or unilaterally.” 

Heilbrun received the A.M. from Oberlin 
in 1950 and the Ph.D. from Iowa in 1954, 
After 11 years on the faculty at Iowa, he has 
been professor of psychology and director of 
psychological services at Emory University 
since 1965, 


WAYS TO SPARK YOUR CHURCH PRO- 
GRAM by Frank A. Kostyu, ’62t. Abingdon. 
A storehouse of practical ideas for ministers 
and laypersons, Includes reports of programs 
that have been used by numerous churches 
to increase memberships and encourage ac- 
tivity by present members. Gives suggestions 
for worship, missions, activity planning, com- 
munity service, evangelical work and other 
church programs. Includes names and loca- 
tions of churches which have used these pro- 
grams. Kostyu, a pastoral minister for 20 
years, is senior editor of the magazine A.D. 
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A THOUSAND PORTHOLES by Paula 
Culp, 63. Pacul Publications. $2.95, (Pres- 
ently sold in Minnesota only.) A collection 
of poems and random thoughts which were 
written over a 14-year period. Mostly un- 
titled and undated, the poems range from 
two lines to several stanzas and the majority 
are introspective in tone. Intense love rela- 
tionships and self-examination are the pre- 
dominant themes. The author writes mostly 
in free verse, but makes excursions into 
rhyme and meter. Paula Culp is a member 
of the Minnesota Orchestra and teaches at 
the Univ. of Minnesota. 


LIFE BATTLES COLD by Lucy Estrin 
Kavaler, ’45. John Day. $6.50. The adap- 
tation of plants, animals and man to life in 
extremely cold climates is the topic intended 
primarily for young readers but also of in- 
terest to adults. The author explains why 
birds migrate, the process of hibernation 
(and why man cannot hibernate), and the 
various physical adaptations humans make 
when exposed to cold for long periods. The 
habits of cold-dwelling animals, such as the 
penguin, are explored and the lives of plants 
and microbes in freezing temperatures are 
discussed. Lucy Kavaler has authored sev- 
eral other books about cold, including 
“Freezing Point” for adults and “Cold Against 
Disease” for young readers. She writes for 
a medical publication and has authored other 
science-oriented books. 


CHINESE LITERATURE: AN ANTHOL- 
OGY FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT DAY by William McNaughton, 
former assistant professor of Chinese. Charles 
E. Tuttle Co. Said to be among the most 
complete one-volume anthologies of Chinese 
literature ever published outside China, this 
book presents samples of approximately 3,000 
years of Chinese literature. Chinese litera- 
ture is offered as an organic development, 
from the earliest folk-songs of the peasantry 
through the works created under the Com- 
munist regime. Contains introductory and 
explanatory material. Translators include 
Arthur Waley, Pearl Buck, Ezra Pound, Bur- 
ton Waison, Wang Chi-chen, Chang Yin-nan, 
Lenore Mayhew and the author. 


HOW THE AVERAGE INVESTOR CAN 
USE TECHNICAL ANALYSIS FOR 
STOCK PROFITS by James Dines, 753. 
$19.95. (Not available in book stores. For 
a copy or more information, write Dines 
Chart Corp., 18 E. 41st St., New York, N.Y. 
10017). The first section of this handbook 
deals with beating the market by understand- 
ing personal and crowd motivation and 
psychology. The author explains how to 
spot “tops,” the psychology of the 62 “crash,” 
tape reading, seasonal rules and his own 
theory of market relativity. Later sections 
discuss the theory of technical analysis, and 
inductive versus deductive reasoning and 
analysis. Dines offers arguments against the 
Random Walk stock theory and describes 
and teaches Point and Figure charting and 
analysis in detail. He also discusses various 
stock indices, theories and averages. 


STRANGERS AND EXILES: LIVING BY 
PROMISES by David Woodyard, ’65t. West- 
minster. $3.25. An attempt to interpret 
the tensions and traumas of the modern 
world in a perspective of faith. Examines 
the ways in which people are uprooted by 
the promises of God and considers the ex- 
perience of uprooting which are engendered 
by the nature of our times. The experiences 
of uprooting in private life and the possibil- 
ities for restoration within each individual 
and between people in the light of God’s 
promises, are also explored. Woodyard is a 
member of the religion department and dean 
of the chapel at Denison. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OBSERVA- 
TORIES by Marian Card Donnelly, °46. 
University of Oregon. $7.50. The develop- 
ing relationship between astronomical instru- 
ments and the buildings that house them, 
from Galileo to the present, is discussed. The 
structural and artistic logic dictated by the 
maturing science is explored, as are the 
stylistic consequences of the development of 
larger and more sophisticated equipment. 
The author also studies the special problems 
of maintaining aesthetics in today’s highly 
complicated observatories, where engineering 
takes precedence over architecture. More 
than 70 drawings and photographs are in- 
cluded. Marian Donnelly teaches history of 
art and architecture at the Unversity of 
Oregon. 


SPACESHIP EARTH: PHYSICAL SCI- 
ENCE by Faith Fitch Hill, 33, and Peter B. 
Barcaski. Houghton Mifflin. Aimed at jun- 
ior high level general or physical science 
classes. Offers an introduction to physics 
with a do-it-yourself approach. Textual ex- 
planations of various physical principles and 
laws are made, and experiments are suggested 
so that the student may examine these phys- 
ical facts first-hand. Throughout the book, 
there are descriptions of various jobs and pro- 
fessions which are based upon application 
of the principles the students are learning. 
Graphics include drawings and photographs, 
and feature boys and girls of various racial 
and ethnic backgrounds performing experi- 
ments or utilizing physical principles. Faith 
Fitch Hill has taught physics on the high 
school and college level and is co-author of 
“Physics: Fundamentals and Frontiers.” 


221A BAKER STREET: THE ADAMAN- 
TINE SHERLOCK HOLMES by Hapi (AI- 
exander Jack, *67). Kanthaka Press, 246 
Tappan St., Brookline, Mass. 02146. $2.95. 
This treatment of Sherlock Holmes and 
Holmesiana is a development of the “missing” 
three years of Holmes’ life, and an examina- 
tion of Holmes’ life after returning to Eng- 
land in light of those three years. In the 
original Doyle stories, Holmes is supposed 
to have spent these years in Tibet, but what 
happened to him during that time is only 
briefly alluded to. The author takes a look 
at Holmes from a Buddhist perspective, us- 
ing passages from Doyle as departure points 
of his own imagination, and attempts to cre- 
ate a Holmes story in the Doyle style. Alex 
Jack heads the Kanthaka Press, a publishing 
house for copy and pictures relating to 
Buddhism, 
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Photos by Prof. Frank 

The Second Edition of the popular 
Oxford Bible Atlas, published by the 
Oxford University Press and to ap- 
pear in June, has a cover and 15 other 
photos by Religion Prof. Harry Thom- 
as Frank, some of them especially 
taken for this purpose in 1973. 

The jacket of the hardcover edition 
and the cover of the paperback edi- 
tion show a colorful photo of the stu- 
dent volunteer staff at work excavat- 
ing on the mound at Tell el-Hesi 
(NEW ADVENTURE INTO OLD THINGS, 
May-June 1971). Prof. Frank directs 
the student volunteer program in this 
ten-year excavation program in Israel 
and Oberlin played a leading role in 
its establishment. The summer of 
1973 was the third year in which 
Oberlinians participated. 

The frontispiece of the volume has 
a dramatic photo of the excavation at 
Tell el-Hesi which is perhaps the bib- 
lical city of Eglon, a Canaanite royal 
city conquered by Joshua. 

The second edition of the Oxford 
Bible Atlas is edited by Emeritus Re- 
ligion Prof. Herbert G. May and 
Geoffrey N. S. Hunt, editor at the Ox- 
ford University Press in London con- 
cerned with religious books, in consul- 
tation with Robert W. Hamilton who 
was until recently keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum in Oxford and before 
that director of the department of an- 
tiquities in Palestine. Prof. May, who 
was editor in 1962 of the first edition 
of the Oxford Bible Atlas, is chairman 
of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
Committee with offices in Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin. 

The maps in the second edition 
also appear in the New Oxford An- 
notated Bible, 1973, which was edited 
by Prof. May and by Prof. Bruce 
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Metzger of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

Last November, at an annual lunch- 
eon meeting in New York, the Lay- 
man’s National Bible Committee 
awarded a citation of appreciation to 
the Revised Standard Version Bible 
Committee of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ “for the schol- 
arship, devotion and ecumenical co- 
operation which produced the Re- 
vised Standard Version Common 
Bible, a publishing achievement of 
historic significance.” (REPORT FROM 
101 BosWoRTH HALL, Jan-Feb 1973). 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS by George 
E. Simpson, emeritus professor of sociology 
and anthropology. Columbia University 
Press. $10 (hard) $2.95 (paper). The per- 
sonality and the scholarship of Herskovits, 
the first U.S. Africanist and the founder of 
scientific Afro-American studies, are ex- 
plored. The discussion of Herskovits’ 
teaching and scholarship includes selections 
from his writings. A bibliography of writ- 
ings by and about Herskovits completes the 
volume, which is the fifth in a series entitled 
“Leaders of Modern Anthropology’ now 
being published by Columbia University 
Press. 


ANTHOLOGY: QUOTATIONS AND SAY- 
INGS OF PEOPLE OF COLOR by Walter 
Hoard, ’57t. R&E Research Associates. $7. 
This compilation of hundreds of quotations 
and sayings may prove useful to students 
and authors in history, literature, and re- 
lated fields. All quotations and sayings are 
arranged by subject, and an author index 
is included. Hoard, formerly the associate 
general secretary of the American Baptist 
Convention of Valley Forge, Pa., is now ex- 
ecutive dean of the Chicago Baptist Insti- 
tute, a non-graduate theological school. 


FREEDOM, ANARCHY, AND THE LAW 
by Richard Taylor, 47 A.M. Prentice-Hall. 
This introduction to political philosophy 
deals with five traditional philosophical 
problems of government: the problem of po- 
litical liberty, the justification of a legal or- 
der, the nature of political legitimacy, the 
nature and scope of political obligation, and 
the nature of the common good. Another 
work by Taylor, dealing with the philosophi- 
cal and religious idea that human beings are 
identical with creation and with God, was 
published recently by St. Martin’s Press. 
Taylor teaches philosophy at the University 
of Rochester. 


PAULUS by Rollo May, ’30. Harper and 
Row. $5.95. Paul Tillich, the late Protes- 
tant theologian, is the subject of two recently 
published books: May’s and “From Time to 
Time,” by Tillich’s wife, Hannah. Harvey 
Cox, a former student of Tillich’s, reviewed 
both for The New York Times Book Review. 
He wrote that he is “grateful for both these 
books. Singly and together they recreate for 
me something I had almost forgotten: Til- 


lich’s amazing ‘presence’ and his capacity to 
invest a simple word with whole universes 
of meaning.” Cox calls May’s work “a per- 
sonal portrait which is as honest as Hannah’s 
but sounds less abrasive, more benign, affec- 
tionate but detached. . . . On occasion May’s 
shrink side peers out a little too much, with 
Tillich always cast as the hero. . . But May 
is not all therapist.” May was Tillich’s stu- 
dent in the 1930’s. 


WHAT EVERY PATIENT SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT HIS HEALTH AND HIS 
DOCTOR by R. Douglas Collins, M.D., ’55. 
Exposition. Common symptoms and dis- 
eases, diagnostic tests, home health care and 
the ideal qualities of doctors and nurses are 
discussed in this laypersons’ guide to medical 
problems. The causes, treatment and pre- 
vention of most common diseases are listed, 
along with facts about more serious disor- 
ders. Also included are suggestions on diet, 
rest and personal hygiene habits. Dr. Col- 
lins is on the staff of five Pennsylvania hos- 
pitals, among them Berwick Hospital, where 
he is chief of medicine. 


THE COMPLETE PLAY PRODUCTION 
HANDBOOK by Carl Allensworth, ’30, with 
Dorothy Allensworth and Clayton Rawson. 
Thomas Y. Crowell. $8.95. Aimed at both 
drama teachers and at amateur theater 
groups, this book provides specific answers 
to many of the questions asked by producers, 
actors, directors and technicians. Set de- 
sign, lighting, costuming, makeup, acting 
and directing are discussed, as well as the 
common pitfalls of amateur productions. De- 
tailed explanations are given of routine but 
sometimes complicated matters such as post- 
er design, ticket printing and box-office pro- 
cedures. Allensworth has produced, di- 
rected and written many plays on both the 
amateur and professional levels. 


THEOPHILUS NORTH by _ Thornton 
Wilder, 719. Harper & Row. $7.95. It is 
the 1920’s and 29-year-old Theophilus North 
finds himself spending the summer in New- 
port, R.I. He soon discovers that Newport, 
like ancient Troy, is made up of nine differ- 
ent cities that range from the seaport to the 
servants’ boarding house to the wealthy sum- 
mer resort to the ordinary American town. 
In order to support himself, the hero adver- 
tises his services as a tutor. This occupation 
soon involves him in a series of adventures 
that are more related to his childhood ambi- 
tions of being a saint, archeologist, detective, 
lover, actor and rascal than to the art of 
teaching. Wilder, a Pulitzer Prize winner, 
lives in Hamden, Conn. 


HEADLESS BEINGS by Margaret Malcolm 
(Edith Lyman Kuether, ’37). Doubleday. 
$4.95. A mixture of royalty, romance, 14th 
century castles and underground movements 
is found in this mystery novel, set amongst 
the lochs and bens of Scotland. The book’s 
heroine, a retired actress who is performing 
genealogical research for a rich American, 
finds that someone is after something that 
involves her and her research. What that 
something is and why it is wanted is the 
mystery around which the plot revolves. The 
author has had a long career as a musician; 
this is her first novel. 
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RELIGION AND TRADE IN NEW 
NETHERLAND by George L. Smith, 62. 
Cornell University Press. $12.50. This close 
examination of the conflicting goals of Dutch 
churchmen and merchants in Europe and the 
New World offers new insights into the rela- 
tionship between religion and economics in 
Colonial America. The author argues that 
decisions made in Amsterdam during the 
early part of the 17th century favored the 
mercantile viewpoint and established a pat- 
tern of religious pluralism that later became 
typical of the New World. 

The first part of the book centers on the 
European background. Smith discusses the 
commercialism of the Dutch East and West 
India companies and its effect on the rela- 
tionship of church and state in the Dutch 
colonial empire. Particularly in the New 
World, commerce and pluralism proved 
more functional to colonizing than the ec- 
clesiastical vision. Thus, the author main- 
tains, New York was secular from the very 
beginning. 

Smith is assistant professor of church his- 
tory at Texas Christian University’s Brite Di- 
vinity School. 


THE UNBOUNDED FRAME by Michael 
Fellman, 66. Greenwood. $10. This 
study of American utopian communitarians 
in the 19th century argues that while the 
various communitarians shared a_ general 
moral reform sensibility, they disagreed over 
basic issues such as the nature of freedom, 
the meaning of community, the appropriate 
life style, the correct social order and the 
proper goals of nationhood. Fellman probes 
the emotional and intellectual tensions be- 
tween collective identity and open-ended in- 
dividual quests, through a series of biograph- 
ical studies of utopian communitarians, com- 
mentators on utopianism, and_ reformers 
outside utopianism. Albert Brisbane, John 
Humphrey Noyes, Horace Mann, Margaret 
Fuller, Edward Bellamy, Ignatius Donnelly 
and William Dean Howells are among those 
discussed. The American utopian communi- 
tarian style is traced from 1830 until the end 
of the century, when it was replaced by Pro- 
gressivism. Fellman is assistant professor of 
history at Simon Fraser University in British 
Columbia. He and his wife (Anita Clair, 
64) are collaborating on a study of late 19th 
century American attitudes towards the body 
and the mind. 


PROPERTY AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATION IN COMMUNIST AND CAPI- 
TALIST NATIONS by Frederic L. Pryor, 
55. Indiana University Press. Comparisons 
of patterns of nationalization, the distribu- 
tion of labor and property income, the size 
distribution of industrial establishments and 
enterprises, and many other aspects of prop- 
erty and industrial organization are made in 
this book. The influence of economic system 
and the level of economic development upon 
industrial organization is discussed, along 
with the impact of various other economic 
variables. The authors data on subjects 
such as separation of ownership and control, 
monopolization of capitalist industry, and 
distribution of income lead him to challenge 
many widely-accepted positions on these 
subjects. Pryor is professor of economics at 
Swarthmore, 
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J.George 
Harrar, 28, 
Ambassador 
for 


Science 


George Harrar, ’28, president 
emeritus of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and now a consultant to 
it, has been named a founding mem- 
ber of a newly-formed group of ad- 
visors to the Rockefeller University, 
established in 1901 as the United 
States’ first biomedical research center 
and now one of the world’s few grad- 
uate universities in the sciences. 

Announcement of Harrar’s appoint- 
ment to the Rockefeller University 
Council was made by David Rocke- 
feller, grandson of the institution’s 
founder and chairman of its board of 
trustees. 

Harrar was president and a trustee 
of the Rockefeller Foundation from 
1961 until his retirement last year. He 
also had been a trustee, president and 
chairman of the General Education 
Board. He was a trustee of Oberlin 
College from 1963 to 1973. 

A biologist by profession, Harrar 
taught at the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, University of Puerto Rico, 
University of Minnesota, and Wash- 
ington State College where he was 
professor and head of the department 
of plant pathology. 

His association with the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation began in 1943 when 
he was local director of the Mexican 
agricultural program. A member of 
many scientific, educational and inter- 
national boards, Dr. Harrar has re- 
ceived more than a dozen honorary 
degrees (including one from Oberlin 
in 1962 and one from Rockefeller Uni- 
versity in 1968) as well as a series 
of citations from Latin American na- 
tions. He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Arts in London and re- 
ceived the American Public Health 
Association’s Presidential Award. 

James A. Linen, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Time Inc. and 
a trustee of the University, is chair- 
man of the Rockefeller University 
Council. Leaders in the fields of busi- 
ness and industry, publishing, law, fi- 
nance, labor, government and com- 
munity affairs have accepted mem-* 
bership. 

David Rockefeller said that “the 
international scientific community has 
long been well aware of the univer- 
sity’s pioneering biomedical research 
which has brought its scientists 
world-wide recognition, including 12 
Nobel Prizes.” “However,” Rockefel- 
ler continued, “the university has nev- 
er systematically sought wide popular 
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_ | COMMENCEMENT/REUNION/DEDICATION 
WEEKEND MAY 24-26, 1974 


It is a pleasure to extend an invitation to the parents of graduating seniors and to alumni 

and friends of Oberlin College to attend the events of the 141st Anniversary Commence- 

ment. We hope the weekend of May 24-26 will provide an opportunity for us to honor 

| the achievements of those graduating and to renew with fellow alumni the friendships 

4 long established. In addition, we are especially pleased that the weekend will witness 
the dedication of the Seeley G. Mudd Learning Center, a facility whose contributions to 
our educational purpose will be most substantial in the years ahead. We look forward 


to having you join us. 


Ellsworth C. Carlson, ‘39 
Acting President, Oberlin College 
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JOFFICIAL REGISTRATION INFORMATION FOR ALUMNI AND PARENTS} 
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a 
a 


ROOM RESERVATIONS 


Name 


Street Address 


GUEST INFORMATION 


Accommodations needed for: 
par ak: 2 ee Single woman 
Husband & wife 
Children; Boy(s) Age 
Boy(s) Age Girl(s) Age 
Boy(s) Age Girl(s) Age 
(Room sharing sometimes necessary ) 
CRIBS will be provided at $3.50 per crib per night. No charge 


Single man 


eer Gill NAA g6. se 


(middle) OC Class 


State 


ROOM RESERVATIONS 


RATE PER NUMBER 
PERSON OF 
PER NIGHT PERSONS 


Zip 


NIGHT AMOUNT 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


will be made for children without cribs (who do not use a Col- ROOM COST $25 
lege bed). 
I need ___ crib(s) for ___ nights at $3.50 per crib per night. Pepiapsiss ue ee 
ons en TENT/TRAILER SITE. COST 325. ee 
I need a tent/trailer site for ___ nights at $1.50 per night. 
(no. ) 
Circle night(s) for trailer: Phurss.c. i Dey Pee amet Sst TOTAL HOUSING COST 32.22. 
PAY EVENTS AND MEAL Nine (last) (first) (middle) OC Class 
RESERVATIONS 
Street Address City State Zip 
Parents: All graduating SHAKE- 
seniors will be provided with SPEARE’S (1) Friday 8:00 pimee. = ee $3.00 ea. PTE. 
their own meal tickets. RICHARD II 
You need not purchase them (2) Saturday 8:30 p.m. ---____________ $3.00 ea. $_-----___- 
for your graduating son or 
daughter. CHILDREN’S*® *(3). Saturday, Age 3-619" oe eee child at $3.00 ea. $__-_______ 
ACTIVITIES (4) Saturday Age7&up ____________ child at $3.00 ea, $__________ 
(5). Sunday: Age'3-6°0 05 ae child at $3.00 ea. $- 22 
Reservations should be made (6) Sunday" :Age7 &up =) eee child at $3.00 ea, $__________ 
no later TEEN-AGE (7) Saturday Agel4&up ____________ at $1.00 ea. $2 ee 
than May 10. PARTY 
TOTAL PAY EVENTS $2222.22 
Only reservations ADULTS: 13 YRS. CHILDREN: 
made on this MEAL AND OVER _ THRU AGE 12 AMOUNT 
order form FRIDAY —— (8) General Breakfast ____adult $1.50ea. ___-child $1.00 ea, $0. 
will be honored MAY 24 (9) General Luncheon ____adult $3.00 ea. ____child $2.00 ea. Pie ES Silay 
(10) Half-Century Club 
p q Dinner ~_--adult $4.50 ea. ____child $2.00 ea. $e 
This or er ae (11) General Dinner _._-adult $4.00 ea. ____child $2.00 ea. | es Ane EA. 
CS EU na SATURDAY (12) Shansi Breakfast ____adult $1.50ea, ___ child $1.00 63. ($2 see 
reservations MAY 25 (13) General Breakfast ____adult $1.50ea. ____child $1.00 ca, $22 
(14) General Luncheon ____adult $3.00 ea. -...child $2,00 ea) 6a eeeeee ae 
(15) Class Reunion 
Reservations cannot Dinner _.--adult $4.50 ea. ____ child $2.00 6o.4$ 2 ee 
be accepted unless (16) General Dinner ____adult $4.00 ea. ~~» child $2.00 6a. G22 eee 
Remuttance SUNDAY (17) General Breakfast ____adult $1.50 ea. _=..child $1,00\ea- 9 ee 
accompanies this order MAY 26 (18) General Luncheon ____adult $2.00 ea. ~=...child $2:00 6a, $e 
(Box Lunch) bi a. 
Tickets will not be 
mailed, but will be held TOTAL MEAL COSTS $2 
at Commencement TOTAL HOUSING COST 4a ae 


Headquarters in REGISTRATION FE 


Wilder Hall 


(Maximum: $7.50 per 


Please return this form with your remittance to the 
Treasurer's Office, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
Make checks payable to Oberlin College. 


$5 per single individual 
$7.50 per couple or family 


E TOTAL PAY EVENTS COST $ 


family ) 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Commencement/Reunion/Dedication weekend 
this spring is Friday, May 24 to Sunday, May 26. This 
announcement contains information regarding hous- 
ing and meal accommodations and the various events 
scheduled for the weekend, and replaces the Com- 
mencement Bulletin which, in previous years, had 
been a separate publication of Oberlin College. 


RESERVATIONS. All reservations for rooms, meals 
and special events may be made by using the at- 
tached reservation form. This form should be used 
by parents of graduating seniors and by alumni. Res- 
ervations will be honored only when the form is used; 
such reservations should be made as early as possible 
and must be accompanied by remittance. Reserva- 
tions should be received no later than May 10. Tick- 
ets will not be mailed to you but will be held pending 
your arrival at Commencement Headquarters in 
Wilder Hall. 


HOUSING. Use the Room Reservations form for 
housing accommodations and trailer or tent sites. Up- 
on registration at Oberlin you will be notified of your 
room location. Rooms are available for Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday nights. Furnishings for each 
weekend guest include: sheets, pillow case, blanket, 
bath towel, hand towel and soap. These supplies are 
not replenished daily, but are expected to last for the 
weekend. If cribs are needed, they are available at 
the rate of $3.50 per night for each crib. 


DINING. Use the Events and Meal Reservation 
form to obtain meal tickets. 


REGISTRATION FEE. There is a registration fee 
of $5 per single individual, or $7.50 per couple or 
family. (Maximum: $7.50 per family.) This fee is 
necessary to help defray some of the considerable ex- 
pense to Oberlin College of running the Commence- 
ment/Reunion weekend. 


REGISTRATION. Each visitor is urged to register 
at Commencement Headquarters upon arrival to fa- 
cilitate mail delivery and help locate friends. Guest 
meal tickets and room reservations will be available 
at registration. Campus maps, showing parking areas, 
will be at the registration desk. COMMENCEMENT 
HEADQUARTERS is located in the lobby of Wilder 
Hall (Men’s Building) and can be reached during 
Commencement by calling the College number (216) 
774-1221, Extension 6258 or 6259. WEEKEND 
SCHEDULES and location of all events and meals 
will be available at Commencement Headquarters. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. Commencement 
will be held Sunday morning on Tappan Square. 
There will be special reserved sections for parents of 


this year’s graduates, members of the Half-Century 
Club (classes prior to and including the Class of 
1924), and members of the Twenty-fifth Reunion 
Class. Mail reservations for Commencement Exer- 
cise tickets cannot be accepted. If Commencement 
is held in Finney Chapel because of bad weather, 
seating will be limited to parents of this year’s gradu- 
ates only and parents must contact their son or daugh- 
ter to receive their tickets. 


RECREATION FOR GUESTS. Bowling, golf, swim- 
ming and tennis will be available for guests. There 
are modest fees for the bowling and golf. Guests 
who wish to swim must provide personal swimming 
gear; those who wish to play tennis should bring their 
own rackets and tennis balls. Schedule of times avail- 
able at Commencement Headquarters. 


ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 
Saturday, May 25 Pre-school (3 through 6 years) 

9:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Cost: $3.00 per child (includes box lunch), 

Older group (7 years and older) 9:00 a.m. to 

5:00 p.m. 

Cost: $3.50 per child (includes box lunch). 
Sunday, May 26 Pre-school (3 through 6 years) 

10:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Cost: $3.00 per person (includes box lunch). 

Older group (7 years and older) 10:00 a.m. to 

2:30 p.m. 

Cost: $3.00 per person (includes box lunch). 
Activities include games, hiking, movies and swim- 
ming. Bathers should bring bathing suits, personal 
swim equipment, and caps, which must be worn if 
hair is longer than three inches. NOTE: All children 
should be left and picked up in the lobby of Wilder 
Hall (Commencement Headquarters). The above 
schedule will be followed rain or shine. 


TEEN-AGE PARTY (14 and over) 

Saturday, May 25 Come dressed for swimming, 
bowling, volleyball and dancing. Bring bath- 
ing caps and gym shoes. Cost $1.00 per per- 
son. Activities and refreshments. Hales Gym. 
10:00 p.m. to midnight. 


PARENTS OF GRADUATING SENIORS. Please 
use Official form to arrange for housing and dining. 
All graduating seniors will receive a meal ticket for 
the weekend; you need not purchase meal tickets or 
make housing arrangements for your graduating 
daughter or son. Again, a reminder that if Com- 
mencement Exercises are held in Finney Chapel due 
to bad weather, your admittance (limited to parents) 
is by ticket only which your son or daughter will pro- 
vide, 


1974 COMMENCEMENT / REUNION WEEKEND 
SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


FRIDAY, MAY 24 2:15 p.m. Symposia: Oberlin, 1974, and The Far 
5:00 p.m. Reception. Half-Century Club, Dascomb East (continued). 
Hall. For members of alumni classes who 2:30 p.m. Alumni Choir rehearsal, Finney Chapel. 
have observed their 50th Reunion, includ- 4:00 p.m. Alumni-Senior Class Meeting. Finney 
ing the Class of 1924. Chapel. (At this meeting, the Senior 
5:30 p.m. *Half-Century Club Dinner, Dascomb Class will be welcomed into the Alumni 
Hall. Association, and the Alumni Choir will 
8:30 p.m. | Conservatory Commencement Recital, make its first appearance. ) 
Part I. Warner Concert Hall. Perform- 6:30 p.m. *Reunion Class Dinners. 
ances by candidates for the Bachelor of 8:00 p.m. Conservatory Commencement Recital, 
Music Degree. Part II. Warner Concert Hall. 
8:30 p.m. “*Inter-Arts production of Shakespeare’s 8:00 p.m, *Inter-Arts production of Shakespeare’s 
Richard II. Hall Auditorium. Richard II. Hall Auditorium. 
9:00 p.m. Campus Illumination. Tappan Square. 
SATURDAY, MAY 25 10:00 p.m. The Oberlin College Choir. Finney Chapel. 
7:30 to Alumni Golf Tournament, Oberlin Golf 10:00 p.m. Class Reunion Parties, See final program 
9:30a.m. _—_ Course. for lacatian 
ese 10:00 p.m. *Teen-age Party, Hales Gym. Activities 
8:00a.m. Breakfast Meeting for all Class Presidents meeberteronesies (det LS rE 
and oS oS | - SUNDAY, MAY 26 
SEAM acai peas eget es heres 7:00a.m. __ Baccalaureate Sunrise Service. The Arb. 
eae ioe perenne The 1974 10:15a.m. Academic Procession forms. 
representatives will be commissioned. 10:45 a.m. Academic Procession. 
9:15a.m. | Commencement Seminar. The Interrela- 1:15 a.m. | Commencement Exercises, Tappan Square. 
tionships of China, Japan and the USS. The Commencement address will be pre- 
Edwin O. Reischauer, ’31, University Pro- sented by Florynce Kennedy. 
fessor, Harvard University, guest speaker. 1:30 p.m. *Commencement Luncheon. Box lunch, 
10:00a.m. Alumni Choir rehearsal, Finney Chapel. Tappan Square. (In case of rain, Das- 
11:00a.m. _ Dedication of the Seeley G. Mudd Learn- comb and South. Starting time for lunch 
ing Center. Landrum R. Bolling, Execu- is approximated based on conclusion of 
Vice President, the Lilly Endowment, Commencement Exercises. ) 
speaker. 
12:15 p.m. Outdoor buffet luncheon in “Wilder 
Bowl.” (Dascomb and South in case of 
rain. ) "Ticket event: See reservation form for price of tickets. 


ALUMNI CHOIR. A new “tradition” for Oberlin Commencement/Reunion weekends will be inaugurated this 
year by Daniel Moe, professor of choral conducting and director of the Oberlin College Choir. All alumni, 
whether or not they were choir or chorus members while at Oberlin, are invited to join a special Alumni Choir 
which will perform at the Saturday afternoon meeting of the Alumni Association and possibly in a joint con- 
cert with the Oberlin College Choir that evening. Rehearsal times are scheduled above. Alumni who are in- 
terested should send name, address and voice range to the Office of College Information. Rehearsal materials 
and other information will be mailed. 


FUEL SHORTAGE, When this issue of the Alumni Magazine went to press, it was, of course, impossible to 
predict to what extent parents and alumni would be affected by the fuel shortage in the months ahead. The 
plans listed above should be considered definite; however, if as we move closer to the weekend of May 24-26 
it appears that significant changes are necessary, the College will undertake a mailing to all alumni and parents 
with notification of any changes. A number of gas stations in the Oberlin area have indicated a willingness to 
remain open on Sunday, May 26. 
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understanding of the tremendous im- 


pact of its work on the lives of people 10000 


everywhere.” 

Frederick Seitz, president of the 
university, characterized such reti- 
cence as typical of individual scien- 
tists and research-oriented institutions 
generally. “It is appropriate,” he 
said, “that scientists be most cautious 
about the consequences of exploiting 
prematurely the findings of funda- 
mental investigation on the frontiers 
of science. 

“This understandable concern has 
conditioned most conscientious scien- 
tists to maintain a low profile even 
when their work has proved itself and 
merits broad attention. It is probable 
that this reticence has contributed in 
both the public and private sectors 
to the growing lack of appreciation 
of basic research as an essential foun- 
dation of our nation’s progress.” 

“The formation of the Rockefeller 
University Council,” Seitz observed, 
“is testimony to the fact that scientists 
recognize and accept their responsi- 
bility to communicate to the publics 
they are dedicated to serve. It is our 
way of attempting to tell the dramatic 
story of the accomplishments and as- 
pirations of this institution in particu- 
lar and the imperative importance of 
science generally.” 

At full strength, the council will 
number members from all sections of 
the U.S. and around the world. They 
will hold full-day meetings once or 
twice a year at the university’s York 
Ave. campus to become informed 
about basic research in the biomedi- 
cal sciences and related behavioral 
and physical sciences, the clinical 
work of the university’s hospital, and 
educational programs at the pre-doc- 
toral and postdoctoral levels. 

According to Linen, “the central 
aim of the council’s membership is to 
become articulate ambassadors of the 
university as a kind of surrogate 
alumni. They will also serve in a 
consultative role as a group, through 
small task forces, and on an individ- 
ual basis.” 
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Married: SALLY MELCHER and William 
Boyd. Address: 8160 Preite Rd., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 80903. 

SANDY KING is a first-year medical stu- 
dent at Albany Medical College. Address: 
186 S. Main Ave., Albany, N.Y. 12208. 

After a few months of “bumming around 
the country,” RICH ORLOFF joined ERIC 
BLACK as a reporter on the Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Commercial. Rich “covers the fringes of our 
circulation area; my main duty is to report 
on highway accidents, grants for new city 
water tanks, and items like that without be- 
coming sarcastic. I’m finding this quite dif_i- 
cult.” Address: 1701 South Locust, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 71601. 

BARBARA PETERSON began a new job 
in February with the Delaware State Plan- 
ning Office. She is a planning assistant in 
the data section and has charge of compiling 
yearly Delaware statistical abstract and inter- 
preting data for specific projects. 

KENNETH ROSENFELD is living at 
1676 First Ave., New York City 10028 and 
working temporarily at the Hunter-Lenox 
Creative Center. 

BRAD WOODWORTH began work last 
December as a staff counselor at Betterway 
Inc., Elyria, Ohio. He is living at 199 W. 
College St., Oberlin. 


1972 


SUZANNE BERNSTEIN is working at 
Columbia Artists Management Inc., “learning 
the ropes in the business of managing clas- 
sical musicians.” Helen Sive, 73, also works 
for the firm. 

ROBERT CLAIR and JOHN WALTHER 
are sharing an apartment in Berkeley, Calif., 
where they are both in graduate school. Bob 
is studying physics and John is in geology. 
Address: 2021 Francisco St., Zip 94709. 

PAUL DEMMER is a graduate student in 
geology at the Univ. of Texas. Address: 
4706 Avenue G, Austin, Tex. 78751. . 

MARJORIE GILE is an instructor in mu- 
sic at Westmar College where she is teaching 
organ, piano and freshman theory. During 


January she played a series of organ recitals 
in Iowa, South Dakota and Nebraska. Ad- 
dress: 1070 7th Ave. S.E., Apt. 6, Le Mars, 
Iowa 51031. 

SCOTT LASSAR has a new address: 615 
W. Deming Pl., Chicago, Ill. 60614 (phone: 
312-549-3755). He is in his second year at 
Northwestern Law School. 

JUDI LESSER is an editor at Commerce 
Clearing House in San Rafael, Calif. This is 
a legal publishing company and she works on 
two reporters: Food, Drug, Cosmetic Law 
Reporter and Consumer Product Safety 
Guide. New address: Apt. 101, 2325 Jack- 
son St., San Francisco, Calif. 94115. 

JENNIFER SIEBENS is a teaching assis- 
tant to the broadcast faculty of the Columbia 
Univ. School of Journalism from which she 
received her master’s last May. She is look- 
ing for work either in radio or television 
journalism. Address: 245 W. 107th St., Apt. 
6-D, New York, N.Y. 10025. 


1971 


TIM CANTRICK has a new position as 
English teacher and houseparent at Hamp- 
shire Country School in Rindge, N. H. Hamp- 
shire has a year-round program for potential- 
ly superior youths who need specialized help 
in order to function at their optimum. 

BOB CYNKAR and his wife, Donna, 
moved to Portland, Ore., last August. He is 
working for the Corps of Engineers, doing 
newswriting and public information work. 
She is working for a master’s in education at 
Portland State and doing some substitute 
teaching in elementary schools. 

JULIANNE THERIAULT Jerome is 
teaching high school English in Scotland, 
“which can get confusing; American idioms 
and Scottish idioms are worlds apart and I 
have been known to thoroughly embarrass 
myself.” Her husband, Mel, manages and 
plays in the Scottish Philharmonic. 

BRUCE McGURK is working on his M.S. 
in forest land use planning in the School of 
Forestry and Wood Science at Colorado 
State. He is doing recreation demand re- 
search on a Colorado Forest Service research 
grant. Before beginning work on his mas- 
ters, Bruce did construction work and ran 
his own parking lot striping company for 
two years. He graduated from Cornell’s ag- 
riculture school, with a major in wildlife bi- 
ology and management. 

BECKY MOSES is a public information as- 
sistant with the Federation for Community 
Planning in Cleveland. Before joining the 
federation in January, she was news editor 
of the North Ridgeville, Ohio, Light and a re- 
porter for the Lorain, Ohio, Journal. 

MARK PRIETO exhibited his ceramics at 
the Adobe Art Gallery in Hayward, Calif,, 
last November and December. 

MEGANNE ROOT is living and working 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass., “after a fantastic 
year at Grailville.’ She remains involved 
with the Grail, a political and religious wom- 
en’s organization, and is also involved with 
the Gulf boycott and is organizing around 
food issues. Address: 58 Dunster Rd., Zip 
02130. 

BRADFORD WOELFEL is working on 
his M.A. at Ohio State. Address: 131 E. 
llth Ave., Columbus, Ohio 43201. 
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JAY BASSIN is a visiting instructor at 
Northern Ill. Univ. this semester, teaching 
oceanography and continuing research on his 
Ph.D. dissertation. He expects to receive his 
Ph.D. in geological oceanography from Texas 
A&M next December. His wife, Carolyn, will 
receive her Ph.D. in educational psychology 
at about the same time. Address: Dept. of 
Geology, Northern Ill. Univ., Dekalb, Ill. 
60115. 

SUSAN ENGSTROM is teaching third 
grade at the Quincy Dickerman school in 
Roxbury, Mass. The school is part of the 
Boston public school system. Address: 31 
Ledge Hill Rd., W. Roxbury, Mass. 02132. 

JEFF KNIGHT has been discharged from 
the Army, and is now back at Ohio State in 
the Ph.D. program he was in before he was 
drafted. He has a graduate teaching associ- 
ateship in genetics. Address: Apt. C-7, 3074 
Cassady Village Trail, Columbus, Ohio 
43219. 


ATTENTION: WOMEN 
If you are a college graduate of any 
age and need assistance in planning 
your career, information, counseling 
and placement are available to you 
whether you are a beginner, expe- 
rienced or returning to work. 


Alumnae Advisory Center Inc. 
541 Madison Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 758-2153 


Write for a descriptive pamphlet 
and lists of job-hunting fact sheets, 
publications and audio cassettes. 
Oberlin College is a member of the 
Center. Placement Services are open 
to women and men graduates. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 


Requests for transcripts of your rec- 
ord at Oberlin should be addressed 
to the Office of the Registrar/Peters 
Hall/Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. There is a fee of $1.00 for 
each transcript requested by mail. 
Payment should be sent with the re- 
quest. Because of chance of error, 
phone requests are discouraged. To 
speed the accurate answering of re- 
quests, please give: current name and 
address; full name used at Oberlin 
(maiden name, if applicable); di- 
vision at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conser- 
vatory ); year of graduation or with- 
drawal; number of transcripts to be 
sent to each recipient, with the full 
address for each; date transcript is 
required (should be more than a 
week from date of request). 
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CHARLEY SLEDD is a legal editor at 
Commerce Clearing House, San Rafael, 
Calif., and is working on two reporters: Food, 
Drug, Cosmetic Law Reporter and Con- 
sumer Product Safety Guide. 

GREG and Joyce (Erdman, 71) WAY 
have a daughter, Lori Alayne, born last May 
21. Greg was recently appointed the band 
coordinator for the Saskatchewan Summer 
School of the Arts and he encourages alumni 
who would like to work at the school to drop 
him a line. He is also a band director tor 
the Regina, Sask., Catholic schools and per- 
cussion instructor at the Univ. of Saskatch- 
ewan. Joyce is active with the La Leche 
League. 

ARTHUR WHEATLEY received his J.D. 
from the U. of Michigan last May. He is 
now an attorney for the FTC in Washington, 
D.C., where he does antitrust work. Address: 
1863 Kalorama Rd., N.W., Washington D.C. 
20009. 
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PRISCILLA TODD Brown and her hus- 
band (Robert, 67) have moved “around the 
corner to a lovely old colonial that needs 
much restoration.” She is a member of the 
Rochester Woodwind Quintet and the Roch- 
ester Chamber Orchestra, and teaches both 
oboe and Yamaha ear training for four-and 
five-year-olds. Rob is still in tax and corpo- 
rate law with the Wiser, Shaw law firm. Ad- 
dress: 30 Colby St., Rochester, N.Y. 14610. 

BILL FABER is assistant to the director of 
development at Oberlin College. Address: 
150 Elm St., Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 

ELLIS GESTEN is working on his Ph.D. 
dissertation in clinical psychology at the 
Univ. of Rochester and is also interning at the 
Center for Community Studies and teaching 
an evening course, “Abnormal Psychology 
and Community Mental Health.” He is liv- 
ing in a dormitory as a graduate resident ad- 
visor and is finding dorm life “very unlike my 
memories of the Barrows of yesteryear.” Ad- 
dress: Department of Psychology, River 
Campus, Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
14627. 

PETER MARTYN is leading an expedition 
of three journalists who are traveling from 
Canada’s Northwest territories to the south- 
ern tip of South America. They have been 
on the road since Oct. 31 and expect to ar- 
rive back in Toronto, their departure point, 
sometime next fall. The purpose of the ex- 
pedition is to communicate to Canadians 
what Canada is contributing to South Amer- 
ica, and to evaluate the changing relationship 
between Latin Americans and Canadians. 
Peter will be reporting to Weekend, Canada’s 
largest magazine, and to a number of other 
periodicals. 

EDWARD MERRELL received his mas- 
ter’s degree in botany from Stanford in Jan- 
uary and took a job as a silicon crystal grower 
for a semi-conductor firm, but “anticipates 
finding a job in botany within a few months.” 
During the last academic year, Ed took a 
graduate course in plant taxonomy at the 
Univ. of Edinburgh, Scotland. Before going 
to Scotland he was a research technician with 
the V.A. hospital in Palo Alto. Address: 515 
Pope St., Menlo Park, Calif, 94025, 

CAROLYN BLOOM Siegel is studying 
voice in New York City and is singing in New 


York and New Jersey. Last summer she at- 
tended an opera workshop with Boris Gol- 
dovsky. Her husband, Harris, is principal of 
Millburn-Short Hills High School in New 
Jersey. Address: 749 Scotland Rd., #3E, 
Orange, N.J. 07050. 
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TIM BOESCHENSTEIN was the director 
and producer of T. S. Eliot’s “Murder in the 
Cathedral,” presented Dec. 29 in St. Louis’ 
Christ Church Cathedral. It was also pre- 
sented in the Eden Seminary chapel in St. 
Louis. 

DONNA (MILLER) and Dan Cleverdon, 
"70, have moved to a farm, where they are 
working on an old farm house, hope to do a 
lot of growing, and share quarters with many 
dogs and cats. “We started with chickens, 
but neighbors’ dog had them for dinner one 
night.” They commute to Louisville, where 
Dan does social work and Donna works in a 
surgeon's office, but “hope to rearrange that 
soon. Meanwhile, raising and training the 
dogs takes almost all spare time, with a little 
left for house designing and quilting, hiking, 
canoeing.” Address: Rt. 4, Box 521E, Cory- 
don, Ind. 47112, phone (812) 732-4864. 

LYNN DAVIES and Bruce Holbein were 
married last August. Bruce just passed his 
bar exams and set up a labor law practice in 
Lynn, Mass., after graduating from Harvard 
Law School and Lynn is teaching fourth 
grade open classroom in Brockton, Mass. She 
received her master’s in English literature 
from Simmons last May. Address: 180 Ap- 
pleton St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

DOROTHY BOGNER Horvath is an assis- 
tant cashier at the Ohio State Bank in Van- 
dalia. Her duties are managing the install- 
ment loan department and developing and 
administering business call programs. Her 
husband, Joseph, has joined the sales depart- 
ment of T. D. and P. A. Peffley Inc. Address: 
4154 Idlehour Circle, Dayton, Ohio 45415. 

MYRA KIEHLE has moved to Chicago 
after two years of teaching at the Valley 
School in Flint, Mich. She has been job 
hunting, working part time as a sales clerk 
and “generally thinking about what I want 
to do next.” Address: Apt. 415, 1750 N. 
Clark, Zip 60614. 

GLORIA BALTER Manoil’s husband, 
Robert, recently completed two master’s de- 
grees at Southern California and is now back 
in the Army. Address: Supply and Services 
Div., Womack Army Hospital, Ft. Bragg, 
N.C. 28307. 

TED and Joyce (Harvey, 67) MORGAN 
are “sharing the joys of a daughter, Rebecca, 
born last August.” Joyce is teaching half time 
and Ted is trying to finish his thesis this year. 
Address: 13 Warner St., West Concord, 
Mass. 01742, 

MARK OBENHAUS received a “Gold 
Hugo” (highest award in its class) for his 
film, “Merc,” at the Chicago International 
Film Festival in November. The production 
of the film was partially funded by a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Arts. 

GIDEON SCHEIN was the production 
manager of the Black Theater Productions’ 
presentations of “The Telephone” and 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors,” Dec. 21 in 
Stuttgart, Germany. The group was founded 
by William Ray, ’52. 
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ROY W. ALLEN completed the M.B.A. 
at Columbia last December, concentrating in 
finance. In January he began work for the 
Bankers Trust Co. in New York City. 

RON CHRISTENSEN received his Ph.D. 
in physical chemistry from Harvard in No- 
vember 1972. He is now doing post-doctoral 
work at the Univ. of Leiden in the Nether- 
lands. Address: Postbus 75, Leiden, Nether- 
lands. 

FRANCOIS CLEMMONS has been in- 
vited to sing in the 1974-75 opera season in 
Pittsburgh. 

JEFF FAST received the Ph.D. in English 
from the University of Birmingham, England, 
last December. 

ANNE (VESTLING) and Jaime Galdos 
are the parents of a daughter, Christina 
Anne, born last Sept. 5. Jaime is a planning 
and scheduling engineer for United Engi- 
neers and Constructors Inc. at the Salem 
(N.J.) Generating Station, a nuclear power 
plant. Anne, who received her M.A. in Span- 
ish from Columbia Univ.’s Teachers College, 
previously taught in the New York City pub- 
lic schools. In 1972 the Galdos’ took a trip 
around South America. Address: 476 Wal- 
nut Rd., Apt. 92, Vineland, N.J. 08360. 

THOMAS GRAHAM and his wife (Fran- 
ces Hagberg, 68) have moved to Minneapo- 
lis where Tom has taken a job with a law 
firm. Address: 854 Midland Bank Building, 
Zip 55401. 

Since September 1972, DOROTHY JEN- 
KINS has been an apprentice in the harpsi- 
chord shop of Georg Zahl in Planegg, Ger- 
many. She will complete her apprenticeship 
in August and plans to continue working for 
Herr Zahl as a journeyman. Address; 8035 
Gauting, Parkstr. 304, Germany. 

LAUREL (PHELPS) and Dean Palmer, 
66, are in Liverpool, England, where Dean 
has a post-doctoral fellowship in physics at 
the Univ. of Liverpool. Laurel is “really 
hoping to find a job, but the prospects seem 
pretty dim.” 

PAUL RAHMEIER, A.M.t, 
will become headmaster of the 
Northfield Mt. Hermon School 
in August. A former director 
. of religious activities and 
YMCA executive secretary at 

_ Oberlin, he is presently associ- 
ate dean of the William Jewett Tucker Foun- 
dation and chaplain at Dartmouth. 

HANS, t, and MAY (BROWN) SCHWARZ 
are in Europe, where Hans is taking a sab- 
batical year. They were in Germany until 
mid-February, where Hans was visiting pro- 
fessor at the Augustana Kirchliche Hoch- 
schule, and are now in Rome, where Hans is 
teaching at the Pontifical Gregorian Univ. 
Later this year Hans will take a four-week 
lecture tour to various theological schools in 
the Far East. In September he will conduct 
a tour of various sites in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Austria and England which were 
important in the Reformation. They will 
then return to their Columbus, Ohio, home. 
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ANDREW and KAREN (HENDRICK- 
SON) WOOLF are living near Boston, 
Karen, who received her M.S, in early child- 
hood education from Wheelock College last 
year, is teaching second grade in Wenham, 
Mass. Andrew is a “househusband, who 
spends his days baking bread, playing coun- 
try fiddle, reading, writing and beachcomb- 
ing.” Address: 14 Hillside Rd., Ipswich, 
Mass. 01938. 
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Dr. MATTHEW COLLINGS and his wife, 
Virginia, have a son, Eric Michael, born Dec. 
28, 1973, in Cleveland. 

PETER CURTIS is a visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of humanities at the Ill. Institute of 
Technology’s College of Liberal Arts. 

GEORGE JOSEPH will become an assis- 
tant professor of French at Yale July 1. He 
and his wife (SUZY VERNIENGEAL) spent 
the last academic year in Senegal, where 
Suzy was the resident director of the GLCA 
program at the Univ. of Dakar and George 
finished his dissertation on French renais- 
sance poetry. This year Suzy is instructor 
of French at DePauw Univ. and George is 
“living a rather quiet life as a faculty hus- 
band and father.” The Josephs have two 
daughters: Laura, 5, and Christine, 2. 
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DR. DONALD BOOHER was recently ap- 
pointed an associate in anesthesiology at 
Emory Univ. He. is a staff anesthesiologist 
at Emory Univ. Hospital. 

SANDY SANDERS Schachter is teaching 
at the Monterey, Calif., Institute of Foreign 
Studies. Her husband, Sheldon, is a house- 
husband. An article on the Schachter’s “role 
reversal” was recently featured in the Pen- 
insula Herald, an area newspaper. 

LARRY SCHONBERGER is working on 
his M.P.H. at Johns Hopkins School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health. He and his wife, 
Rachel, have two sons: David, 4, and Robert, 
born Dec. 27, 1973. 

FRANK STANTON, h, past president and 
vice chairman of the board of CBS, was the 
U. of Southern California’s midyear com- 
mencement speaker and he received an hon- 
orary LL.D. Another LL.D. recipient was 
Robert D. Fisher, ’26, chairman of the Seeley 
G. Mudd Fund. 

NEAL WIXON was recently promoted to 
assistant administrator at the Buffalo (N.Y.) 
General Hospital. He was previously an ad- 
ministrative assistant. 
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HOLMES BROWN is in Vientiane, where 
he is instructing Pathet Laotians in the use 
of a portable sawmill sent there by the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. Two more 
sawmills will be sent to the Pathet Laotians, 
and two deep-disc plows will go to the Royal 
Lao government. This is the first time that 
aid to Indochina has been accepted under a 
common agreement by both sides. 

ROBERT LOVE is an assistant professor 
of psychology at American University, teach- 
ing social, environmental and community 


psychology. He also owns and is restoring 
a 74-year-old townhouse near Dupont Cir- 
cle. Address: 1863 California St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


WANTED: 

ALUMNI REPRESENTATIVES 
There are presently some 700 alumni 
around the country serving Oberlin 
as admissions representatives. They 
interview students who have applied 
from their home areas and recruit 
new applicants. This role provides 
Oberlin with a special service in areas 
where the College is not well known 
or which cannot be adequately coy- 
ered by visits from Admissions Office 
personnel. 

We can use your assistance any- 
where in the country, but have a spe- 
cial need in nearly all non-metropoli- 
tan areas and in Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Columbus (Ohio), Dallas, Detroit, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Long Island, 
Miami, New Orleans, Omaha, Provi- 
dence. 

If you are interested, please write 
to: 

Virginia L. Freschl, Coordinator 

Alumni Admissions 
Representative Program 

Office of Admissions 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 


Name Class 
ee) ory dee Seg he eee 
an. arene Be es re a ae 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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MEREDITH McCLAIN is taking a leave 
of absence from her German teaching posi- 
tion at Calif. State College, Bakersfield, to 
finish writing her dissertation. She is a mem- 
ber of the performance laboratory formed in 
Bakersfield as a pilot project of Young Au- 
diences Inc., a national organization which 
makes live music and dance available to stu- 
dent audiences. The performance lab is 
composed of four musicians and a dancer 
who improvise with a wide variety of instru- 
ments. In the past year they have played 
over 27 concerts for children from kinder- 
garten to eighth grade. Address: 829 Ocean 
Park Blvd., #3, Santa Monica, Calif. 90405. 

BRUCE McINTYRE, associate professor 
of music at the Univ. of Missouri-Kansas City, 
recently had his edition of the 1917 version 
of Rachmaninoft’s First Piano Concerto pub- 
lished by E. F. Kalmus music publishers. His 
band transcriptions of the second and fourth 
movements of Mahler’s Symphony No. 2 and 
the second movement of Bruckner’s Sym- 
phony No. 9 are also being published by the 
company. Bruce was the guest conductor 
of the Northland Symphony last December. 

GILBERT MOSES is the director of “Wil- 
lie Dynamite,” a Universal Pictures film 
which recently opened in New York. 

DANIEL SHER and his wife (Boyce 
Reid), duo-pianists, played at Tully Hall in 
New York Jan. 5 and gave what the New 
York Times reviewer called “honorable ac- 
counts of all the pieces without fuss or pre- 
tense.” 

MARY KANE Young is director of com- 
munications for State Rep. Richard Celeste 
of Cleveland, a candidate for lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Ohio. 


1963 


GLENN BESCO, t, recently became the 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Resur- 
rection in Detroit, a church on the northwest 
side of the city which is “slowly undergoing 
racial change.” Glenn, his wife and two sons 
are “most excited because we will be able to 
own our own home.” Address: 14545 As- 
bury Park, Zip 48227. 

PAUL LEVI had a DAAD grant to com- 
pose a one-act opera on an original libretto 
by his wife, Toni Mergentime Levi, and is 
working at the Hochschule fur Musik in Mu- 
nich, Germany. 

SALLY (TUSTISON ) and Leonard Myers 
are the parents of a son, Michael Lee, born 
Jan. 4. 

FRANK SARR, M.A.T., is assistant direc- 
tor of training in the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co.’s individual insurance op- 
erations. 

JUDITH POTTER Wohlhueter is living 
in Indianapolis, where her husband, Robert, 
is doing research at the IUPUI Medical Cen- 
ter. Judith is “at home with Alexander, 3%, 
trying to encourage him to speak German part 
of the time, and seeking outside activities for 
us both.” She would like to hear from Ober- 
linians in the area who “know about cham- 
ber music groups (I play oboe), co-op 
nursery schools, the Women’s Movement, or 
the Good Side of Life in this town.” Ad- 
dress: 3527 White Cedar Ct., Zip 46222. 
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1962 


RUTH ANN HANLIN Hager and _ her 
husband, Robert, graduated from the Palmer 
College of Chiropractic last October and are 
setting up their office in Columbia Falls, 
Mont. “It is terribly exciting to be a part 
of nature’s healing team!” Address: P.O. 
Box 1226, Zip 59912. 

EDWARD MOSCOVITCH. is the chief 
budget officer for Massachusetts and is help- 
ing the state convert from a 
line-item to a program budget. 
“Mine is a lonely position, I’ve 
discovered: everyone wants 
either lower taxes or higher 
state expenditures (or both), 
and those of us who have to 
balance the budget and say ‘no’ have little 
company!” Ed and his wife (FRANCES 
YOUNG) have two sons: Paul, 3, and Tom, 
9 months. 


1961 


PAMELLA FARLEY is an assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Brooklyn College, where 
she is teaching American literature and 
women’s studies. She is also teaching courses 
on working women for women workers in 
New York and New Jersey. She recently 
received her Ph.D. in English from Penn 
State. 

JEAN TAYNTON Lithgow’s husband, 
John, received a Tony award for the best 
supporting actor in a Broadway play in 1973 
for Changing Room, directed by Michael 
Rudman, *60. John is now directing an 
American premiere for the Longwharf The- 
ater in New Haven, Conn., for Edna 
O’Brian’s A Pagan Place. Jean received her 
M.S. in special education from Wheelock 
College in 1966 and has been pre-school di- 
rector of the Children’s Unit, St. Agnes Hos- 
pital, White Plains, N.Y., for the past two 
years. Their son, Ian David, was two on 
Feb. 3. 

BARBARA STEELE Moore is teaching 
music education in the Lower Merion 
Schoo!s in suburban Philadelphia. She is 
working in an “open” school, attempting an 
“open” music classroom. Barbara and her 
children, Leslie, 10, and Eric, 8, are living 
in Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

JOHN C. MOORE is timpanist of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony. His address: 4111 Lin- 
den Hills Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn. 55410, 

JIM and Judy (Nelson, 62) SCOVILLE 
adopted a son, Nathan James, last Nov. 15. 
Nathan was born last Aug. 6 and since he 
“was sleeping through the night by the time 
of his arrival, the new parents are enthusi- 
astic about the adoption process.” Last year 
Jim co-edited with Adolf Sturmthal “The In- 
ternational Labor Movement in Transition,” 
which was published by the Univ. of Illinois 
Press, and Judy received her M.A. in govern- 
ment from Boston U. During the summer 
they went canoeing and camping in Maine, 

JAMES WAMPLER is campaigning for 
the 35th district Republican nomination to 
the Ohio House of Representatives, 

OLIVER WOSHINSKY’s book, “The 
French Deputy: Incentives and Behavior in 
the National Assembly,” was recently pub- 
lished by Lexington Books of D. C. Heath 
and Co. 


1960 


F. ELIZABETH LAMB has become Sister 
Jeanne-Ammi of the Lamb of God. Address: 
St. Joseph’s Monastery of Poor Clares, 280 
State Park Dr., Aptos, Calif. 95003. 


1959 


ROBERTA MESERVE Weil became 
Maine’s first Commissioner of Business Reg- 
ulation last October. She supervises the 
bureaus of banks and banking, insurance, 
land damage board, real estate board and the 
boxing commission. 


1958 


Dr. ELVIN MACKEY delivered a talk, 
“Chile Pimps and Other Black Players,” at 
psychiatric grand rounds at SUNY Buffalo 
last October. He was a guest of ZEBULON 
TAINTOR. 


1957 


BETTY EMEIS Lau designed a mural 
which won the Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Cit- 
izens for Cedar-Lee’s Supergraphics Contest. 
The mural is on display on Lee Rd. in Cleve- 
land Heights. Betty is a geriatric case- 
worker. 

ELSA LUDEWIG-Verdehr, associate pro- 
fessor of music at Michigan State, played con- 
certs in Brussels, London, Stuttgart, Vienna 
and in Czechoslovakia with the Verdehr- 
Renner Trio last December. Her husband, 
Walter, is the group’s violinist. During Jan- 
uary and February she toured with Michigan 
State’s resident group, the Richards Quintet. 
In August she will be a lecturer and recitalist 
at the International Clarinet Symposium in 
Denver. 


1956 


An article by RICHARD COOPER, “The 
‘System’ in Disarray,” was published in the 
Jan. 26 Saturday Review/World. 


1955 


HENRY ROMERSA, Mus.M., has received 
ST! Magazine’s 1974 Trendsetter award 
for his work in establishing col- 
lege curriculums relating to the 
¥ music industry. He is an as- 
sociate professor at Peabody 
* College and executive director 
of the National Academy of 
Recording Arts and Sciences’ 
educational branch. Last August he organ- 
ized a symposium of music industry leaders 
and heads of collegés and universities which 
resulted in the instigation of commercial mu- 
sic programs at Vanderbilt, Peabody, Syra- 
cuse, U.C.L.A. and other schools. 


1954 


ne ee 

ELIZABETH CREESE Davis and her hus- 
band, Nathaniel, are back in the U'S., where 
he is director general of the State Dept. s 
Foreign Service. They “had five fascinating 
years abroad,” in which Nathaniel was first 
ambassador in Guatemala and then in Chile. 
Address: 935 26th St., N.W., Washington. 
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GERALD GINSBURG made his New York 
debut Feb. 13, when a number of his com- 
positions were performed in Carnegie Recital 
Hall. The concert, entitled “The Music of 
Poetry,” featured poems by Millay, Wylie, 
Williams, Dickinson, Masefield, cummings, 
Levertov, Ferlinghetti and others set to mu- 
sic by Ginsburg. The concert was part of 
the Hear America First program, which is 
dedicated to presenting works by American 
composers. 

NANCY M. HALE recently began operat- 
ing the North Country Research Service in 
Malone, N.Y. Services include information 
on history, biography, genealogy, architec- 
ture, economics, industry, natural history, 
sociology and other topics pertaining to 
Franklin, Clinton, Essex and St. Lawrence 
Counties, N.Y. Address: Box 126, Malone, 
N.Y. 12953. 


1953 


RICHARD BAKER has been promoted to 
vice president, associate general counsel and 
secretary of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Co. of Worcester, Mass. 

JEAN McDONALD DEAL was elected to 
fill a vacancy on the Kalamazoo County, 
Mich., Board of Commissioners last Novem- 
ber. Oberlinians who worked in her cam- 
paign were Phil, 50, and Carol ( Morris, ’51) 
Thomas, and Con Hilberry, 49. Jean’s hus- 
band, RALPH, is an associate professor of 
chemistry at Kalamazoo College and does 
theoretical chemistry research for the Upjohn 
Co. Jean, who received her M.A. in com- 
munications from Western Mich. Univ. in 
1972, is a coordinator for the Kalamazoo 
Peace Council, a local group similar to the 
American Friends Service Committee. They 
have three daughters: Becky, 15, Heather, 
13, and Debbie, 8. 

The February 1974 (Winter) issue of Af- 
rica Today, edited by EDWARD A. HAW- 
LEY, is devoted to the memory of ED- 
UARDO MONDLANE who was assassinated 
five years ago (Feb. 3, 1969) and Amilcar 
Cabral, Portuguese Guinea politician who 
was assassinated Jan. 20, 1973. 

AMY WATERS Meyer won the San Fran- 
cisco Planning and Urban Renewal Associa- 
tion’s Silver Spur award last year for her 
lobbying efforts in behalf of the Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area. She was recently 
appointed by the secretary of the Interior to 
serve on the recreation area’s advisory com- 
mission. 

FLOYD SMITH was recently promoted to 
vice president for securities investment at 
Mutual of New York. 


1952 


PETER GOWING is teaching at the Seko- 
lah Tinggi Theologia (“Higher Theological 
School”) in Jakarta this semester. It is a 
constituent member of the South East Asia 
Graduate School of Theology, a consortium 
of 13 seminaries with headquarters in Singa- 
pore. Pete is also working on a World Coun- 
cil of Churches-sponsored committee which 
is planning a Muslim-Christian Dialogue to 
be held in southeast Asia late this year. 
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The Black Theater Productions of Stutt- 
gart, Germany, founded by WILLIAM RAY, 
presented two Menotti operas, “The Tele- 
phone,” in which Bill sang the lead, and 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors,’ Dec. 21 in 
Stuttgart. Gideon Schein, ’68, had charge 
of stage production. 

EDWARD S. (TOBY) TOBIAS became 
president of the Oberlin School Board in 
January. 


1951 


Dr. JOHN INGRAM became medical di- 
rector of Alza Pharmaceuticals in Palo Alto, 
Calif., Feb. 1. Address: 1160 Hermosa Way, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 94025. 

Dr. MARCH ENDERS and Wallace R. 
Kornack were married last June 30. She has 
a new job as assistant professor of rehabilita- 
tion medicine at George Washington Univ.’s 
medical school and he is with the Atomic 
Energy Commission in Washington, D.C. 

Rev. JEROME MEACHEN is the assistant 
rector at the Christ Episcopal Church in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. His primary responsibilities are 
in music, but he also performs ministerial 
work. He and his wife (MARIE EMERY) 
have five children. 

KEVNEY O’CONNOR has formed a man- 
agement consulting firm, specializing in mar- 
ket development, legislative liaison and gen- 
eral Washington representation. Address: K. 
J. O'Connor Associates, 1629 K Street, N.W., 
Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 20006, 


1949 


DELBERT DEMMER won a second term 
on the Massillon, Ohio, Board of Education 
last November. He and his wife (JULIA) 
have two children: Paul, ’72, and Kathy, 74. 

MAY HANNING Dudley is a part-time in- 
structor of organ at Willamette Univ.’s Col- 
lege of Music and Theater. 

MARY MORRISON Wehle, Harvard Bus- 
iness School faculty member, is a leader in 
a ten-session program, “Managerial Skills 
for Women,” offered by Babson College’s 
School of Continuing Education this spring. 


1948 


BETTY SMITH Fairfield is studying for 
her master’s in human development at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson and is working to become a 
laboratory trainer in human relations at the 
New England Training Institute. Last year 
she taught two courses in parent effective- 
ness training. Her husband (John, ’47) con- 
tinues as associate treasurer of the United 
Church Board for World Ministries. 


1947 


RICHARD TAYLOR, A.M., is the first 
Melvin Hill visiting professor in the human- 
ities at Hobart and William Smith Colleges 
this spring. He is teaching two philosophy 
courses, 


| Oberlin Summer '74 


Music Teacher 
Workshops 


Choral Workshop 


July 1-5 


Daniel Moe, Richard Hanson 
Advanced Conducting Techniques 
Children’s Choirs 

Choral Literature 


Music in the 
Middle School 


July 8-12; 15-19 
Herbert Henke, Richard Hanson 


Individualizing Instruction 
Game Strategies 
Electronic Music 

Vocal Development 


Up to Three Graduate or 
Undergraduate Credits Available 


For Further 
Information Write 


Herbert Henke, Chairman 
Music Education Department 


Oberlin College 

Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio, 44074 

(216) 774-1221 Extension 2283 
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1943 


HELEN LINDQUIST BONNY is the co- 
author of “Music and Your Mind,” a hand- 
book for deepening and expanding conscious- 
ness through music, published last year by 
Harper and Row. She is also co-founder of 
the Institute for Consciousness and Music, a 
non-profit corporation which presents work- 
shops, prepares tapes and records and pub- 
lishes books. 

CORDY LaROSE Maiman’s husband, EIl- 
mer, has retired after 32 years in the Navy. 
He has started on a second career as purchas- 
ing agent for Lake County, Ill. The Maimans 
have purchased a home in Lake Forest, IIl., 
and Cordy finds it “nice to have a home base 
after many years of moving to many places. 
All has been interesting!” Address: 783 
Green Briar Lane, Zip 60045. 

a. RIDGWAY F. SHINN JR. 
. became vice president for aca- 
demic affairs at Rhode Island 
College Feb. 1. He has been 
a member of Rhode Island’s 
*, _ history department for 15 years 
An and dean of the arts and sci- 
ences division since 1966, 

JANE NICHOLS Spragg, M.D., and her 
husband, Howard, are moving into an apart- 
ment “now that our five children have left 
the nest, three of them via Oberlin.” They 
are remaining in the same jobs: Howard as 
the executive vice president for the United 
Church of Christ Board of Homeland Min- 
istries and Jane as a specialist in contracep- 
tion, abortion and sex education. She sees 
about 150 women weekly in various urban 
clinics and heads a clinic for teenagers, which 
was started 18 months ago and has a case 
load of over 700 young people. The Spraggs 
have restored and added to their New Hamp- 
shire farmhouse, but find that “the energy 
crisis has ruined our life style. We had 
planned to spend most weekends there!” Ad- 
dress: 607 Fourth Ave., Westfield, N.J. 
07090. 


1941 


ALVIN EATON was recently appointed 
assistant director for tactical systems at Johns 
Hopkins’ Applied Physics Laboratory in 
Howard County, Md. The position is of the 
vice presidential level. 

GINNY COLE Little is traveling in the 
Orient, where she and her husband, George, 
have visited Japan, Hong Kong, Manila, Ja- 
karta, Singapore, Bangkok and Rangoon. 
They also traveled to Sydney, Australia, 
where they celebrated the New Year. 

GEORGE WALKER’s composition, “Ad- 
dress for Orchestra,” was performed by the 
Baltimore Symphony Jan. 16. “The large 
audience took the score to heart immediately 
and rewarded the composer, who made his 
customary stage appearance, with extended 
applause,” according to the Baltimore Even- 
ing Sun. 


1940 


JAMES MALONE is the branch manager 
of Cleveland’s Union Commerce Bank’s Mar- 
tin Luther King branch. The branch is 
geared to the needs of the surrounding black 
community, including 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. busi- 
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ness hours; matching gifts from the bank 
when a depositor makes a contribution to 
benefits, charities and churches, and selling 
food stamps. 


1938 


ELIZABETH STEPHENS Israel recently 
was married to Stephen Jones, a nuclear en- 
gineer for General Electric. Elizabeth, who 
received her M.S. in psychology in 1971 from 
Calif. State Univ., San Jose, is “pursuing a 
plan for promoting preparation for parent- 
hood, following my specialty in infancy and 
parenthood.” 


1937 


EDITH LYMAN Kuether is the author of 
an article on women and writing published 
in the Jan. 10 issue of George Washington 
Univ.’s Academic Forum. She recently pub- 
lished “Headless Beings,” under the pen 
name of Margaret Malcolm (See Books). 
She continues to teach music in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area, although “increasing deaf- 
ness has made performance more and more 
difficult.” Her “swan song” as a performer 
was in 1970 when she played with the Na- 
tional Symphony Tour Orchestra, conducted 
by Arthur Fiedler. She has also performed 
in ensembles and with the National Ballet 
Orchestra. 


1935 


PAUL CARLSON has been named to the 
Steel Industry Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee by the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
He is manager of marketing for Babcock & 
Wilcox’s Tubular Products Division, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

MIRIAM ROGERS is back in Maharashtra, 
India, after a 1972-73 furlough visiting in the 
U.S., Japan, Hong Kong, the Philippines and 
Bangkok. She is helping the schools of the 
United Church of Christ Board in India, 
“where we are experiencing many protests 
against the upward spiral of prices. Basic 
food needs for many are still a desperate 
problem, in spite of road-building and reser- 
voir jobs, well digging and relief projects.” 
Last August her brother, Ronald, ’37, paid 
an 18-day visit to her, and on Christmas Eve 
she “was very pleased to hear WALTER 
HELLER’s voice coming right through here” 
on a Voice of America radio broadcast, Ad- 
dress: Harding House, Rly. Lines 183, Shol- 
apur 413003, India. 

ALFRED WOODWARD became chief 
judge of the DuPage County, IIl., Circuit 
Court in December. 


1933 
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CLEMENT KOEFERL became plant 
manager of the Sunflower Army Ammuni- 
tion Planet near Shawnee Mission, Kan., in 
January. Address: 6917 W. 79th St., Apt. 
111, Overland Park, Kan. 66204. 

Married: MARY PETERS, k, and Frank 
W. Clarke. Address: 7370 111th St., Sem- 
inole, Fla. 33542. 


1931 


WALTER HOY became the Henry Coun- 
ty, Ohio, clerk of courts in December. He 
was appointed by the county’s Republican 
Central Committee to fill a vacancy caused 
by death. 


1930 


LORAINE EDWARDS has retired from 
Purdue Univ. where she taught music edu- 
cation and counseling in the humanities, She 
continues to play viola with the Lafayette, 
Ind., Symphony. 


1928 
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DARYL DAYTON, U.S.1.A. music advisor, 
made a month-long tour of the U.S.S.R. last 
fall and lectured on contemporary U.S. com- 
posers and was introduced to the music of 
leading Russian composers. He visited the 
conservatories and music schools in Kiev, 
Odessa, Moscow, Leningrad and Riga as well 
as churches, museums, national monuments 
and other attractions in these cities. The 
visit was arranged under the joint U.S.-Soviet 
Cultural Exchange Agreement. 


1926 


ROBERT D. FISHER, chairman of the 
Seeley G. Mudd Fund, received an honorary 
LL.D. from the U. of Southern California in 
January. Frank Stanton, ’65h, spoke at the 
midyear commencement exercises and also 
received an honorary LL.D. Fisher was vice 
president at USC for more than 12 years. He 
was cited as “the leader in the establishment 
of the California State Scholarship Program” 
which has been copied by many states and 
for his role in helping “to create and found 
the Association of Independent California 
Colleges and Universities.” He and President 
Carr worked out the grant of $2.75 million 
from the Mudd Fund for the Seeley G. 
Mudd Learning Center which is to be dedi- 
cated May 25, 


1918 
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Ethel Swezey Duerson, wife of LEO 
DUERSON, died Nov. 18, 1973, at the Ft. 
Atkinson (Wis.) Memorial Hospital, follow- 
ing a sudden stroke. She was ill for less than 
two hours. Born Jan. 4, 1894, in Poland, 
N.Y., she and her husband were married there 
July 28, 1924. She was a graduate of Syra- 
cuse Univ. in library science, and before go- 
ing to Wisconsin lived with her husband in 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Illinois, where 
he served pastorates. They retired to the 
United Church of Christ Fairhaven Home in 
1963. Mrs. Duerson leaves a daughter, two 


sons, 10 grandchildren and a great grand- 
child. 


ee 
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WILLIAM P. DAVIS retired Dec. 31 as 
vice chairman of the board of the Oberlin 
Savings Bank Co., a position he had held 
since 1958 when he retired after 17 years as 
treasurer of the College. 
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JAN BLAHOSLAV KOZAK, in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, according to a Jan. 11 report 
in the newspaper Lidova Demokracie. The 
paper did not say when Mr. Kozak died. He 
' was professorial lecturer in philosophy 1939- 
49 and professor of philosophy 1940-45, 
but left Oberlin in 1943 at the end of the aca- 
demic year when he was granted leave of 
absence for the duration of World War II to 
take part in government work. 

Shortly before Mr. Kozak came to Oberlin 
he was placed under arrest as a result of Nazi 
occupation of Prague and was obliged to give 
up his chairmanship of the philosophy de- 
partment at Charles University in Prague, 
where he received his Ph.D. in 1916. His 
appointment at Oberlin enabled the Institute 
of International Education to obtain his re- 
lease from arrest and the granting of a visa. 

Mr. Kozak was born in Caslav, then Bo- 
hemia, Aug. 4, 1888. He was the son of a 
Protestant minister and studied in Bonn, Ed- 
inburgh, Vienna and Prague. He became 
professor of philosophy and sociology at 
Charles University in 1921. From 1935- 
1939 he was a member of the Czech Parlia- 
ment and its foreign relations committee. He 
was author of “The Contemporary State of 
Ethics,” “Science and Spirit” and “Essay on 
Science and Faith.” A series of radio ad- 
dresses, “Talks to the Unseen,” were often 
reprinted. 

At Oberlin he gave several lectures and 
Assembly addresses including “Czechoslo- 
valkia Before Munich” and Munich and 
After.” On leaving Oberlin he called it “a 
Utopia come true” and said his life in Ober- 
lin had been “exactly what millions in the 
submerged parts of the world can see only 
when they are free from spies.” He chuckled 
about Oberlin’s affinity for arguments and 
said this was because “democracy is every- 
body’s vernacular as well as my own.” 

After leaving Oberlin Mr. Kozak worked 
with the Office of War Information in Wash- 
ington and was known for his wartime broad- 
casts to occupied Czechoslovakia and for 
contributions to the Svornost, a Czech pub- 
lication in Chicago. He was appointed by 
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the Czech government in exile as adviser on 
educational reconstruction and rehabilitation 
of schools and he returned to Oberlin in the 
spring of 1945 for a lecture on “Reeducation 
in and Around Germany.” 

He and Mrs. Kozak returned to Prague in 
August 1945 and little had been heard from 
them since. Mr. Kozak became dean of the 
philosophical faculty at Charles University. 
Newspapers reported in June 1945 that the 
Kozaks’ youngest son, Paul, had been re- 
ported killed in an airplane crash in Morocco 
on April 29. After arriving in Prague that 
summer, Mr. Kozak wrote a letter to Presi- 
dent Wilkins that said both his sons (Paul 
and John) and his daughter, Eva, were alive 
and well. The late Prof. Oscar Jaszi visited 
the Kozaks in Prague in 1947, and earlier that 
year Mr. Kozak was heard in a radio broad- 
cast recorded in Prague as saying that Czech- 
oslovakia, he felt, was taking a middle course 
between America’s willingness to sacrifice 
equality to liberty and the USSR’s sacrifice 
of liberty to equality. 

When communists took control of the 
country in the spring of 1948, Mr. Kozak de- 
livered what newspapers called the “principal 
ideological address” at the 600th anniversary 
of Charles University and said, “We accept 
the direction taken by this great development 
(i.e., the communist coup ).” 

Later that year Mr. Kozak, whom Time 
called “an avowed but brow-beaten non- 
Marxist,” was a member of a delegation of 
Czech philosophers in Amsterdam and he ap- 
peared to be an “innocent front” for the 
mostly-Marxist delegation. Newspapers, par- 
ticularly the New York Daily Mirror, claimed 
the fact that he was not purged from the 
university staff in 1948 was proof that when 
he was a “refugee professor” at Oberlin he 
was really an “enemy of our country.” An 
April 1948 editorial urged that Americans 
should “watch and guard their children, to 
protect them intellectually and_ spiritually 
from the evils that infiltrate our land.” 

Alumni who had heard Mr. Kozak discuss 
anti-Nazi politics from 1939 to 1943 could 
only conclude that though he was a non- 
Marxist he was not, as was Oscar Jaszi, an 
anti-Marxist. In spite of his optimistic attitude 
toward communism, he soon became a victim 
of the communist regime and was given early 
retirement. As far as is known, he spent most 
of his time translating. In 1954 it was er- 
roneously reported to the College that he had 
died in 1952. Emeritus German Prof. John 
W. Kurtz talked to him on the phone in 1961. 
That same year a Czech communist, also 
named Jan Kozak, published a study of the 
communization of Czechoslovakia as a guide 
to successful communist tactics in attempting 
to take over other countries. Oberlinians 
found it hard to believe that the writer was 
“the brilliant, mild-mannered man who 
taught philosophy at Oberlin.” It wasnt. 
The middle initial was different, and the 
mild-mannered Mr. Kozak, as was his friend, 
Czech President Eduard Benes, was appar- 
ently a victim of what the writer was docu- 


menting. 
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JOYCE POWERS SMITH, Jan. 16 at Allen 
Hospital, Oberlin, after an illness of several 
months. She had been secretary In the de- 


partment of music education and administra- 
tive assistant in the Conservatory office since 
1962. A lifelong resident of Oberlin, she was 
45 years old. Mrs. Smith leaves her husband, 
William, four children, two grandchildren, a 
brother and a sister and her mother, Mrs. 
Bertha Powers of Oberlin. 


Emeritus Staff 


JAMES REID, Feb. 12 at his home in Ober- 
lin after a long illness. He was employed at 
the College heating plant for many years un- 
til his retirement about ten years ago. He 
was born in Johnstone, Scotland, Nov. 30, 
1913. He leaves his wife, Ruby, operator of 
the West Side Beauty Salon in Oberlin, and 
a sister, Mrs. Fred (Elizabeth) Norman, sec- 
retary to the dean of the College of Arts & 
Sciences. 


MERVIN A. SCHUBERT, Jan. 28 in Lorain, 
Ohio. He retired in 1966 as carpenter fore- 
man. He was born in Oberlin and had lived 
in Elyria since 1919. He was a 55-year mem- 
ber and financial secretary for 20 years of 
Carpenters Union Local 1968. 


HELEN GEORGE SENOUR, Feb. 10 at 
Seymour, Ind. She retired in 1961 after serv- 
ing as head of the acquisitions department 
of the library since 1953 and head of the or- 
der department from 1929 to 1953. 

Mrs. Senour was born in Columbus, Ind., 
Nov. 17, 1895, and taught in schools there 
from 1914-18 after attending Indiana State 
Normal School. She was an assistant in the 
catalog and order department and head of 
the order department at the Indiana Univ. 
Library (1918-22). She received the A.B. 
from Indiana in 1920 and the first year cer- 
tificate from the New York State Library 
School in 1923. 

She was first assistant in the order depart- 
ment of the Dayton, Ohio, Public Library 
for a year and cataloger and reference assis- 
tant in the Akron Public Library before be- 
coming head of the order section of the New 
York State Library. 

She left this position in 1928 to be mar- 
ried to English Prof. Frank Senour of Indiana 
U. He died in November 1928. 

Mrs. Senour lived in Oberlin until last 
March. 


Former Staff 


HELEN M. ARMOR, Oct. 14, 1973, at 
Gwynedd, Pa. She was director of Barrows 
House, 1936-39. Miss Armor was born in 
Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 14, 1885. Her family 
was active and respected in Harrisburg mu- 
sic circles. She attended Goucher College 
and the Drexel Institute and also studied in 
summer sessions at Columbia and Chau- 
tauqua. 

Prior to 1936 Miss Armor taught at the 
Seller School in Harrisburg and was secretary 
for Grace M.E. Church there. After leaving 
Oberlin she was a housemother at DePauw 
and a dorm head resident at Cornell, retiring 
in 1952. She resided briefly in Florida, but 
soon returned to Pennsylvania to establish a 
home which overlooked the historic Mora- 
vian church in Bethlehem. When the build- 
ing of a superhighway necessitated the razing 
of that home, Miss Armor moved to Foulke- 
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ways, a retirement center at Gwynedd. She 
leaves a cousin, C. B. Allison of Haverford, 
Pa. 


PEARL NIEDING NOBLE, Jan. 27 at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. She was an assistant in the 
reference and circulation department at the 
Library 1938-39. She was born in Brown- 
helm, Ohio, Dec. 19, 1911, and had lived in 
St. Petersburg since 1942. She leaves her 
husband, Roy, her mother, Mrs. William 
Nieding Sr. of Oberlin, and six sisters. 


1906 


HAROLD G. VINCENT, Jan. 17 at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., where he had lived since 
his retirement in 1949 from the ministry. The 
Rev. Mr. Vincent was born in Blue Rapids, 
Kan., Oct. 22, 1882. His father, James B., 
studied at the Academy 1863-65 and 1866- 
70. His mother (Lucy Gaston) studied at 
the Academy 1866-67 and at the College 
1867-68, 1869-70 and 1872-73. His grand- 
mother (Hannah Brooks Vincent) studied at 
the College 1837-38 and 1839-40. 

Mr. Vincent received the A.M. in political 
science at Columbia in 1909 and the B.D. 
from Oberlin in 1911. He also studied at 
Columbia Law School and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He was a pastor at Congre- 
gational churches in Churchville, N.Y., Pitts- 
field and Deerfield, Mass., Barton and West 
Glover, Vt., and North Conway, N.H. 

In 1916 he married Helen D. Cook, an in- 
structor in psychology at Wellesley. She died 
in 1954. He married Leona M. Trask in 
1962. Survivors include three children and 
a sister, Alice, 09k. A brother, Dr. Frank, 
03, is deceased. 


1911 


DONALD M. BRODIE, Feb. 3 at his home 
in Racing Beach, Falmouth, Mass. He also 
lived in New York City. He was treasurer 
of the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole, Mass. from 1942 to 1952 and 
of the China Foundation in America from 
1947 to 1967. 

Mr. Brodie was vice president of the 
American Bureau of Medical Aid to China 
from 1948 to 1968 and secretary-treasurer of 
the Institute of Current World Affairs from 
1925 to 1955. He was an AEF captain in 
World War I. In 1919 President Wilson ap- 
pointed him to the Commission to Negotiate 
Peace in Paris and in the same year he 
served as secretary of the American Commis- 
sion on Mandates in Turkey. President 
Henry C. King headed this latter commission. 

He was secretary to the late Charles R. 
Crane, American minister to Peking in 1920- 
21, and was his financial adviser from 1922 
to 1939. 

Mr. Brodie was born in Cincinnati, Aug. 
31, 1890. His mother (Charlotte Moore 
Brodie) attended the Academy 1873-75 and 
the College 1875-78. He received the M.A. 
from Columbia in 1913 and the B.D. from 
Oberlin in 1914. He leaves his wife, the 
former Marion Williams whom he married 
in 1928, 


1913 


HOWARD MERWYN FIELD, Jan. 23 in 
Lakewood, Ohio, where he was a practicing 
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osteopathic physician from 1917 until 1973. 
He was born in Sandusky and graduated 
from the Kirksville (Mo. ) College of Osteop- 
athy and Surgery in 1917. He had been a 
cellist in the North Olmsted (Ohio) Cham- 
ber Orchestra and the Baldwin-Wallace Bach 
Orchestra. Dr. Field leaves daughter Dr. 
Marcheta and son Dr. H. M. Jr., both osteo- 
pathic physicians. His wife, the former 
Henrietta Best, died in 1970. 


WILLIAM T. MARTIN, Feb. 5 in Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., where he and his wife (Gertrude 
Addenbrook, ’13) had been living at Up- 
lands Retirement Center since 1970. Until 
their move to Tennessee they lived in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where Mr. Martin taught social 
studies in the high schools for nearly 35 years, 
retiring in 1957. 

The Martins attended their 60th class re- 
union and their granddaughter Barbara T. 
Martin’s commencement in Oberlin last May. 

In addition to his wife, who plans to re- 
main in Pleasant Hill at Uplands, and _ his 
granddaughter, Mr. Martin leaves sons Wil- 
liam Jr., °42, of Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Thomas A. of Medford Lakes, N.J., and five 
other grandchildren. 


CHARLOTTE HYDE NILSON, Nov. 2, 
1973, at Ft. Worth, Texas. She was born 
Sept. 18, 1891, in Burton, Ohio, and studied 
at the Conservatory in 1909-10. 

Prior to her marriage in 1915 to Andrew 
L. Nilson, °14, she taught in Lorain, Ohio, 
for two years. Her husband died in 1964 
after retiring in 1960 as executive director of 
the United Fund of Ft. Worth and Tarrant 
County. 

Mrs. Nilson leaves three children and 
seven grandchildren. 


1916 


FRANK CARY, t, Dec. 11, 1973, at Pilgrim 
Place, Claremont, Calif. He was born July 
18, 1888, in Foxboro, Mass., of missionary 
parents and spent much of his childhood in 
Japan. 

Following graduation from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1911, he went to Japan as a teacher 
in a government school. He coached foot- 
ball at Oberlin High School in 1914 and at 
the College in 1915. After receiving his B.D. 
from Oberlin Seminary he returned to Japan 
as a missionary of the American Board, do- 
ing church, student and general religious 
work. 

In September 1941 he went to the Philip- 
pines to help out tempcrarily in the Mission 
there and was interned first at Davao, Min- 
danao, but at the end of December 1943 he 
was transferred to Santo Tomas in Manila 
via an eight-day voyage through waters 
where U.S. submarines were active. 

Because of his ability to speak Japanese, 
Mr. Cary had a heavy job as interpreter 
throughout his internment despite the fact 
that he was hospitalized by influenza, tropical 
ulcers and a condition similar to beriberi 
brought on by lack of protein in his diet. 
When American rescue teams arrived at 
Santo Tomas in 1945, the Japanese had no 
time to withdraw. He was chosen to carry 
the message to the Japanese officers giving 
the terms under which they would be al- 
lowed to leave. 


From 1946 to 1960, the Rev. Mr. Cary did 
educational and church-related work at Kobe 
College, Kobe Union Church and in Ama- 
gasaki. In 1958 and 1959 he did editorial 
work for the celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of Protestantism in Japan. From 
1960 until his retirement he was pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Plainfield, 
Mass., and also served as town clerk. 

Mr. Cary was the author of five books and 
many magazine articles. He was trustee for 
many years of Doshisha University, Kobe 
College, Shoei Junior College (president 
1950-52), Baika College, Shinomome and 
Jonan Schools and Hakuaikai Social Settle- 
ment. He was a life member of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan. He received the honorary 
D.D. from Amherst in 1961 and from Dosh- 
isha in 1971. In 1969 he received the Order 
of the Sacred Treasure, Fourth Class. 

He leaves four children and a sister. His 
wife, the former Rosamond Bates whom he 
married in 1916, died in 1953. 


1919 


THEODORE. Ey LILLY, D,D'S2Jan-loan 
Dayton, Ohio, where he practiced dentistry 
for 43 years until his retirement in 1969. He 
was a past president of the Ohio Dental So- 
ciety and the Dayton Dental Society. 

Dr. Lilly was born in Hinton, W. Va., May 
19, 1896. During World War I he was a 
surgical assistant with Base Hospital Unit 13 
in France. After receiving an honorary war- 
time degree from Oberlin, he attended the 
College of Dentistry at Indiana U. and re- 
ceived the D.D.S. in 1923. In World War 
II he was a major with the Army Air Corps. 

He was a past president of the Oberlin 
Alumni Assn.’s Dayton Chapter, a Fellow of 
the American College of Dentists, member of 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon, and in 1967 the 
Indiana U. College of Dentistry named him 
its Alumnus of the Year. 

Dr. Lilly leaves his wife, the former Eliza- 
beth Sullivan whom he married in 1933, 
daughters Suzanne Lilly Ferrall, 57, and 
Elizabeth Lilly Hardy, ’63, and four grand- 
children. 


1920 


HERMAN B. UNRUH, Jan. 19 at Pratt, 
Kan., after a long illness. He retired in 1954 
as dean of the Pratt Community Junior Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Unruh was born in Moundridge, Kan., 
Sept. 3, 1892, and received his early educa- 
tion in the rural schools of McPherson Coun- 
ty, Kan., graduating from Moundridge High 
School in 1912. He attended Bethel College 
in Newton, Kan., in 1915-17 and 1918-19. 

After serving as superintendent of Dur- 
ham, Kan., schools, Mr. Unruh was principal 
of the high school at Anthony, Kan., before 
moving to Pratt in 1931 as principal of the 
high school. He became the junior college’s 
first dean in 1938. 

Mr. Unruh received the M.A. from Kansas 
U. in 1928 and worked toward a Ph.D. at 
Southern California. He was active in the 
United Presbyterian Church and an interna- 
tional counselor of Lions. 

He leaves his wife, the former Esther Epp 
whom he married in 1920, son Carl of Pasa- 
dena and five grandchildren. A daughter, 
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Neva Jean (Mrs. Richard) Harris, died in 
1966. 


ALLEN WOODBURN (WOODY) woop- 
RUFF, July 28, 1973, in Watervliet, Mich. 
where he was born in 1898 and in 1937 re 
came the youngest mayor ever to serve there. 
He was a retired insurance man and mer- 
chant. 

Mr. Woodruff played varsity football and 
baseball and maintained his interest in Ober- 
lin through the years. He regularly attended 
class renions. He leaves his wife, the former 
Genevieve Pratt whom he married in 1921, 
and sons James of Lansing, Mich., and Rich- 
ard and John of Watervliet. 


1923 


On eae a 
CORDELIA DeVOL JONES, Jan. 25 at 
Laurel, Md. She leaves her husband, Paul 
W., to whom she was married in 1923, and 
four children. A grandson, Thomas Diet- 
terich, is a freshman at Oberlin. 


REESE F. RICKARDS, Dec. 8, 1973, at 
Greenwich, Conn., after an illness of seven 
months. He had been a manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative for electric motors since 1956 and 
was vice president of the Winslow Electric 
Co. of Chester, Conn. He underwent surgery 
last May 18 — the first time he had ever been 
hospitalized — and was unable to attend his 
class’s 50th reunion. 

Mr. Rickards was born in North Adams, 
Mass., Aug. 20, 1898. He was captain of 
the 1922 football team and considered by 
many to be one of the greatest ends ever to 
play at Oberlin. Prior to 1956 he was a 
salesman for the Goodrich Rubber Co. and 
the Graphic Arts Process Co. in Detroit. 
From 1940 to 1956 he was advertising man- 
ager for Snyder & Black in New York City. 

He leaves his wife (Geraldine Solomon, 
25) whom he married in 1931, children 
Rick and Lynn, five grandchildren and two 
brothers. A brother, Carlton, 717, is deceased. 


MARTHA TRULLINGER WHITE, k, Dec. 
28, 1973, at Harrisburg, Pa. She was a resi- 
dent of Camp Hill, Pa., and retired five years 
ago after a career as a teacher and supervis- 
ing principal in the Harrisburg schools. Her 
husband, Dr. Lloyd Vincent White, to whom 
she was married in 1956, is deceased. Mrs. 
White leaves a sister, Mrs. Ray M. Houseal, 
of Progress, Pa. 


1927 


MARY E. JEWETT, k, Jan. 19 in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where she retired in 1963 after 
teaching for 35 years in the public schools. 
She was principal of Jefferson Elementary 
School from 1944 to 1963 and previously had 
been principal of Warren Richey and John 
White schools. Earlier she taught all eight 
grades and she also held a high school cer- 
tificate. She was a supervising teacher at 
Kent State (summer school) for 11 years. 
After retiring from the city schools, she 
taught in the school of education at Youngs- 
town University. 

Miss Jewett was born in Columbus, Ohio. 
She received the B.S. in Ed. from Ohio U. 
in 1934, the M.S. from Pittsburgh in 1944 
and the M.S. from Columbia in 1948. 
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1928 


I ent Ea an ls 
MARGARET KOPITKE FOREMAN, Feb. 


1, 1973, of complications from influenza. 
She was born Aug. 6, 1904, and studied vio- 
lin at the Conservatory for two years. Her 
husband, Jack M., to whom she was married 
in 1928, died Dec. 6, 1973. They lived in 
Holland, Ohio. Survivors include two daugh- 
ters, 


WILLIAM N. HICKS, A.M.t, Dec. 17, 1973, 
at Durham, N.C. He was associated with 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
for 50 years and was head of its department 
of philosophy and religion from 1935 until 
he retired in 1966. 

Mr. Hicks received the B.E. from North 
Carolina State in 1922, majoring in engineer- 
ing, and the M.S. in sociology in 1929. He 
received the A.B. from Duke in 1924, major- 
ing in psychology and education. His Ober- 
lin degree was in philosophy of religion. In 
recent years he had suffered from arthritis. 

From 1928 to 1938 Mr. Hicks developed 
six elective courses in “ethics” and “religion” 
for juniors and seniors in the university’s 
school of technology. He was born in Dur- 
ham, N.C., June 18, 1901, and married 
Mabel Lewis in 1941. They had two chil- 
dren, William N. III and Brona Frances. 


1933 


BURDETTE G. NEAVILL, Jan. 14 in Cleve- 


land, Ohio, after a short illness. He was 
vice president of the Medusa Cement Co. 
and had been its secretary, controller and 
treasurer. He was a past treasurer of the 
Cleveland chapter of the National Society for 
Business Budgeting and past president of the 
Cleveland chapter of the Planning Executives 
Institute. 

Mr. Neavill was born in Kinmundy, IIl., 
April 12, 1911. He had been with Medusa 
since 1957 and previously was a supervisor 
for Ernst & Ernst in Cleveland and treasurer 
fox the Ric-Wil Co. of Barberton, Ohio, man- 
ufacturer of underground piping systems. 
During World War II he was a lieutenant in 
the Naval Reserve and served on a PT boat. 

He leaves his wife (Elizabeth Barrick, ’33 ) 
whom he married in 1942 and children Gor- 
don B. and Elizabeth (Mrs. Victor Pent- 


reath ). 


1935 


EVERETT R. HAINES, t, March 15, 1973, 
in Phoenix, Ariz., his residence since 1959. 
He was a Methodist minister in Shreve, 
Mantua and Plymouth, Ohio, from 1936 to 
1955 and served as a supply minister and as- 
sociate minister at churches in Phoenix. From 
1955, when illness forced his initial retire- 
ment from the ministry, until 1959 he was 
operator of the Green Gables Motel in Min- 
erva, Ohio. 

The Rev. Mr. Haines was born in Glencoe, 
Ohio, Nov. 25, 1892, and received his A.B. 
from Ohio Wesleyan in 1930. His wile, the 
former Nellie Howell whom he married in 
1917, died July 23, 1973. They leave three 
children. 


1940 


WILLIAM HERBERT MARIBOE, Jan. 7, 
1973, in Princeton, N.J. He had been a 
member of the faculty of the Peddie School 
since 1942 and assistant headmaster and di- 
rector of studies since 1963. 

Mr. Mariboe was born in Sag Harbor, N.Y., 
Dec. 4, 1918. He received the A.M. from 
Oberlin in 1941, taught history at Grand 
River Academy, Austinburg, Ohio, in 1941- 
42 and was a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Coast 
Guard from May 1943 to April 1946. He 
taught history at Peddie prior to becoming 
assistant headmaster and received the Ph.D. 
in history from Penn in 1962. 

He leaves his wife (Jane Longstreet, ’39) 
and two sons. 


1942 


JOHN G. BULLOCK, Dec. 16, 1973, in San 
Antonio, Tex., after a sudden illness. Born 
Dec. 31, 1919, in Washington, D.C., he com- 
pleted the course work for a master’s degree 
at Syracuse University’s Maxwell Graduate 
School of Public Administration before en- 
tering the Army Air Force in 1942. He was 
an aircraft identification instructor during 
World War II in France, North Africa, and 
Italy, attaining the rank of sergeant, and was 
awarded the Bronze Star and the French 
Croix de Guerre. 

During the late *40’s and early ’50’s he 
lived in Washington, D.C., where he was a 
registration officer and claims examiner for 
the Veterans Administration, worked in pub- 
lic administration for the Department of the 
Navy, and studied law at George Washing- 
ton University. In the mid-50’s he moved 
to Texas. At the time of his death he was 
the district manager of Caytronics Corp. in 
San Antonio. 

He leaves a brother, James, ’50. 


1947 


LYDIA TODD SHNAYERSON, Sept. 3, 
1973, at her summer home in Amagansett, 
Long Island. She was born Oct. 1, 1926, in 
Philadelphia and majored in piano. From 
1947 to 1953 she was head of the music de- 
partment at Riverdale Country School for 
Girls. Later she taught music part time to 
lower grades at the Town School in New 
York City. She had been president of the 
St. Cecelia Society, a choral group. 

Mrs. Shnayerson leaves her husband, Rob- 
ert, editor-in-chief of Harper’s, to whom she 
was married in 1950, two children and her 
mother, Mrs. Robert N. Todd. 


1949 


HARRY A. CARNEY, t, Jan. 20 in Massillon, 
Ohio, where he was minister of First United 
Methodist Church. The Rev. Mr, Carney 
was born in New Florence, Pa., July 7, 1920, 
and received the B.S. in Education from In- 
diana State (Pa.) Teachers College in 1943. 

Mr. Carney was a missonary in India 
1950-52 and served churches in Milford, 
Conn., and Chardon, Struthers, Conneaut, 
Mayfield and Akron, Ohio, before going to 
Massillon two years ago. He leaves his wife, 
the former Dorothy Furman whom he mar- 
ried in 1944, five children, four sisters, five 
brothers and a grandchild. 
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ur TENNISAMERICA. at OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Dear Friend of Oberlin: 


This summer TennisAmerica, the highly regarded 
organization that directs tennis instructional 
facilities nationwide, will be operating a camp 

at Oberlin. There will be four two-week sessions 
for boys and girls, age 10-17, and I have accepted 
their invitation to be camp director. 


TennisAmerica operates what we feel are outstanding 
tennis camps. Their experience in the field has 
led to the development of an extremely fine, pro- 
ductive program, and has convinced us that their 
presence on the Oberlin campus will prove well 
worthwhile. All their instructors--and they 
maintain a camper-staff ratio of 6 to 1--are 
certified based upon their ability to teach. 
Videotape is used as an additional instructional 
aid. Campers receive a minimum of five hours 
instruction and supervised practice daily, and 
individual reports are recorded in a personal 
workbook that students receive at the close of 

each session. (These written analyses result 

in a continued plan for practice and improvement 
after a camper leaves.) In addition, a fully 
supervised set of camp activities are planned, 
including use of the College's many academic, 
recreational and cultural activities. Dates 

for this summer are: 


June16—June 29 
June 30-July13 
July 14-July 27 

July 28-August 10 


The cost, including all meals, lodging, camp 
laundry and insurance, will be $395 per two- 
week session, or #300 for "day" campers who will 
receive two meals. 


If you would like additional information, please 


fill out the reply form below. 
OOS) OU Sa FS ee 


Sincerely, 
Please send me further information about 


POT). Pca : TennisAmerica at Oberlin. 


Bob Piron (1), 

Associate Professor of Economics 

Varsity Tennis Coach Addres8 oo. ccc sccm ec ne ee |e 
i City, State... 0.4 .5.i4d<s LID Ke EVR 


Return to: Bob Piron, Director, 
TennisAmerica at Oberlin College, 
Rice Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


